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Annual Banquet, N.A.T.S. Convention in Boston December 28-31, 1952 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING — Boston, Massachusetts ..... 


The eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing was held, 
as per schedule, at Boston, Massachusetts, De- 
~ cember 28-31 incl., with headquarters at the 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. 

The members of the Boston Chapter acted 
as hosts to the visiting delegates and guests in 
hospitable and efficient manner, and the NATS 
local committee on arrangements consisting of 
Gertrude Tingley (chairman), Mabel Parkes 
Friswell and Charles Pearson, had so carefully 
and skilfully laid their plans that the conven- 
tion routine was enabled to function in a 
smooth, businesslike manner throughout the entire period. The comprehensive and very 
complete official convention brochure of programmed events, compiled under the direction 
of Edwin Wing of the Boston Chapter, gave evidence of well considered preparation, 
and it is gratifying to know that with the income derived from advertising therein, also 


in charge of Mr. Wing, the outcome spelled financial success for this feature. 

The registration count indicated 170 members and 60 guests present at the various meet- 
ings. The attendance represented 24 states, District of Columbia and Canada. 

Taken as a whole, it was a convention that offered much to those attending. Replete 
with symposiums, a clinical session, lectures and general meetings (including a supper and 
the annual banquet), the constructive values of the numerous and varied subjects dis- 
cussed by prominent guest speakers and also NATS members, met with favorable and at 
times enthusiastic reaction on the part of the various audiences in attendance. 


December 28th 


The convention opened with an important 
and most enjoyable social function on Sun- 
day evening, December 28. Upon special 
invitation of the NATS hosts, the members 
of the Boston Chapter as such, entertained 
the visiting members from all parts of the 
country, at a typical old fashion New Eng- 
land supper with baked beans in Boston 
style, served at the Red Coach Grill, a short 
distance from NATS headquarters. The sup- 
per was preceded by a cocktail hour, at 
which was set the pattern of renewing old 
acquaintanceships and the making of new 
ones not only for the evening but for the 
balance of the convention period. Immedi- 
ately following the supper, at which 148 
members and guests were seated, the Beacon 
Hill Bell Ringers under the leadership of 
Mrs. Arthur Shurcliffe entertained the as- 
sembly with a delightful and unique pro- 
gram of _bell-ringing selections. This 
splendid little organization is one of the few 
ensembles of its type now pioneering in the 
introduction into this country of the art 
of hand bell-ringing which originated in 
Europe centuries ago. 

At the conclusion of the bell-ringing pro- 
gram, Miss Gertrude Tingley, president of 
the NATS Boston Chapter, made a few ap- 
propriate remarks of welcome and then pre- 
sented Walter Allen Stults, president of the 
National Association, who in turn called 
upon a number of the visiting members for 
brief remarks. 

Thus, was the Boston convention of 1952 


launched on a basis of friendly cheer, at all 
times reflective of the famous NATS spirit. 


December 29th 

The formal opening session of the eighth 
annual convention took place on the morn- 
ing of December 29 in the grand ballroom 
of the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, with president 
Walter Allen Stults presiding. 

Mr. John D. Brown who represented 
Mayor Hynes welcomed “the — strangers 
within our gates” and expressed the Mayor's 
praise of our organization and his pride in 
its work. President Stults thanked him 
briefly and graciously and then turned the 
session over to the chairman of the morn- 
ing’s session, fourth vice-president Burton 
Garlinghouse. 

The subject of the Symposium was “Voice 
Therapy.” The first of the eminent speak- 
ers was Dr. David W. Brewer of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who brought out in understandable 
terms the “Medical Aspects of Voice 
Therapy.” Among other interesting facts he 
described the main mechanisms of vocal ac- 
tion, the definite findings of doctors on the 
various ills that may beset the vocal ap- 
paratus because of abuse, the great success 
obtained by vocal therapy in eliminating 
many of these ills and the absolute im- 
portance of combining any necessary surgery 
with vocal therapy so that correct habits 
may prevail. 

Prof. David Blair McCloskey of Boston, 
Mass., was the second specialist to speak. 
He gave, in some detail, his method of pro- 


cedure, elaborated on three fundame: ‘al 
points—correction of muscular defects, ¢ »r- 
rect breathing, and the psychic overlay ; ad 
stressed the thought that all teachers sho ‘ld 
have a good knowledge of anatomy, ph: si- 
ology, psychology. A “before and ai er 
treatment” record was played demonstra! 1g 
the astonishing results obtained by Prof, 
McCloskey with two extreme cases of 
greatly impaired vocal cords. (“Initial Cl .i- 
cal Trial of Voice Therapy and Its Results *) 

In his talk “The Principle of Vo ce 
Therapy as Applied to Teaching of Singin -” 
Mr. Owen Lathrop Brown of St. Louis, \ »., 
enumerated and explained the six hb: .ic 
principles of voice therapy most necess ry 
to our profession—1I) the relaxation of he 
extrinsic tensions, 2) correct posture, 3) ¢ »r- 
rect breathing, 4) establishment of autom. tic 
reflexes, 5) guidance and development of 
the intrinsic muscles of the larynx, 6) wo k- 
ing concept of independent vowel and ¢ )n- 
sonant formations and phonation. 

All three speeches were well-integra:ed 
and were most interesting as demonstrated 
by the enthusiastic applause which followed 
them. A short question period ended ihe 
session. The meeting adjourned at noon. 

At two p.m. the grand ballroom featured 
the Vocal Clinic and many guests in addi- 
tion to members were present to listen to six 
singers, who were well chosen for training 
and variety of voice. The chairman was 
national registrar, Grace Leslie, and the 
panel, Dale V. Gilliland, Columbus, Ohio: 
George Newton, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred- 
erick Protheroe, Detroit, Mich., and Burton 
Garlinghouse, of Akron, Ohio, the latter 
replacing Joseph Lautner who could not be 
present. 

The chairman introduced each singer. and 
had the student give his or her background 
in regard to training. She further questioned 
the ambition of the student in regard to a 
career or study of music for pleasure and 
culture, and asked one member of the panel 
to offer advice and suggestions. The follow- 
ing students were heard: 

Gina Redmond, mezzo-soprano, who sang 
An die Musik (Schubert), and O Sleep Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me (Handel). Lilian 
Boisvert, also a mezzo-soprano, sang 
Waldesgesprach (Schumann), and the Noc- 
turn of Michael Head. Reve Miville, »ass- 
baritone in the Dormi rosol aria from * Don 
Carlos,” and in contrast Thine Alone ‘rom 
“Eileen” by Victor Herbert; Henry ‘soal- 
wright, bass, presented two songs fron. the 


song cycle of Hugo Wolf, Michela: gelo ¥ 


Suite, and added at the request of the fy inel. 
I Hear An Army by Samuel Barber. The 
(Continued on page 4) 
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To hear the new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is an unforgettable experience. What 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NATS ..... Continued from page 2 


youngest singer, 16 years of age, Paula 
Prial, sang Nell by Faure, and He’s Goin’ 
Away, arr. by Katherine Davis, and a most 
accomplished singer, 25-year-old Jane 
Schleicher, lyric-soprano, winner of the 
Eleanor Steber award in Boston, sang Et in 
carnatus Est from the “Mass in C Minor” 
(Mozart), and Chere Nuit, Bachelet. 

Each young singer was given special at- 
tention suggestions for POISE, 
BREATHING, POSTURE, DICTION, 
PHRASING, EVENNESS OF SCALING, 
PROBLEMS OF ATTACK AND RELEASE 
by the panel, who won praise for their fine 
handling of the voices heard. All the sing- 
ers when questioned about the meaning of 
texts sung in foreign languages, could and 
did give excellent translations, proving they 
all knew the content and meaning of the 
language in which they were singing and 
interpreting. Several were excellent musi- 
cians, having studied piano and violin, and 
the panel brought out the value of instru- 
mental training as a basis for fine phrasing 
and a pre-requisite for voice work. The 
excellent accompanists were Mrs. Elinor 
Cobb Vogler, official NATS Convention ac- 
companist, Reginald Boardman, Lorraine 
di Gregorio, and Dolores Rodriguez. 

Questioned at the close of the afternoon 
all the singers expressed appreciation and 
felt encouraged to go on with their studies 
which, after all, is the most important phase 
of our panel analysis of and cooperation 
with the student, to encourage those who 
have voices and talent for singing, to pursue 
the shining goal of good singing for pro- 
fessional careers, or the cultural value it has 
for all people. 

At 4.30 p.m., following the vocal clinic, 
a meeting of district officers was held, with 
Burton Garlinghouse, fourth vice-president 
and coordinator of field activities, in charge. 
Approximately forty were present, includ- 
ing several state chairmen, chapter presi- 
dents and four regional governors: Romley 
Fell (Eastern), Arnold Putman (South- 
eastern), Dale Gilliland (Central) and John 
Lester (Northwestern). 

Each of the governors present gave a re- 
port for his district. Helen Steen Huls, 
second vice-president, read a report from re- 
gional governor Roy Schuessler of the 
Northern District, Alexander Grant, third 
vice-president, reported informally for the 
Southwestern District, and a written report 
was received from governor Louis Nicholas 
of the Southern District. 

President Stults greeted those present and 
spoke briefly of some of his hopes and plans 
for the coming year. Treasurer Gerry was 
called upon, and urged greater accuracy and 
promptness in preparing and submitting ex- 


pense accounts to his office for payment. 
Leon Carson, past president and editor of 
THE BULLETIN was present and spoke of 
the danger of permitting in any form the 
chapter activities to supplant or take the 
place of regional activities, especially when 
there is plenty of room and a need for 
both. He made a strong plea for the sub- 
mission by the various governors of district 
news for each issue of THE BULLETIN, in 
order that the “Regional News from all over 
the Country” page might be retained in 
forthcoming BULLETIN releases. He also 
urged the formation of some workable plan 
by the regional governors whereby the ob- 
taining of more non-member subscriptions 
to THE BULLETIN would be made pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Garlinghouse told of the action of 
the executive committee in regard to ad- 
missions procedure, which emphasized the 
responsibility of district officers for investi- 
gating more thoroughly on the local level 
the competence and professional reputation 
of candidates for membership. Other prob- 
lems which were mentioned and briefly dis- 
cussed were scheduled for fuller treatment 
in future inter-district letters. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening, the sympo- 
sium on “The Singer and Television” was 
presented in the grand ballroom. Dolf 
Swing of New York City, presided and Carl 
Beier of Brooklyn, N. Y., was the speaker 
of the evening. 

Mr. Swing opened the session with the 
following pertinent remarks: 

“It is indeed a pleasure to be chairman 
for such an interesting and timely subject. 
With the shifting emphasis of modern times, 
the demands on teacher and performer— 
ways of work—even the amount of time one 
is able to spend for the most necessary ele- 
ments of vocal training—following the 
steps needed for the process of development 
—all have changed. 

“As the mask of one great era of ideal- 
izing tona, beauty and vocal resonance 
(where a life of study and training were 
taken for granted) turns more and more into 
the past, the NOW faces us with new and 
startling profiles. Enunciation, the ‘selling 
personality’ and requirements of personal 
appearance, make for profitable profes- 
sionalism. 

“It never was a strange thing for teachers 
of singing to be interested in the how and 
why of ‘vocal production’ nor for them to 
be in touch with the popular demands of 
their culture. Nevertheless, the relaxation 
of feudal, almost medieval ownership of 
educational ideas has brought some con- 
fusion. But it has been most beneficial to 
us who are not secretive, insular or smugly 


pedantic, by almost compelling the slov but 
healthy growth of study groups, discu sion 
groups, nationally interested groups, \ ush- 
ing towards a more generous understa: ding 
and a raising of the standards of our t:ach- 
ing. This is a tremendous opportuni: , to 
strike a blow for the intrinsic value of edu- 
cation, and I congratulate you on being here 
at the convention in this interest. Afte all. 
when one cannot grow and learn, hc has 
reached as high as he ever will go. The 
curve of his life work is slowly but s ‘rely 
starting down. 

“Loyalty to such a group as NATS can 
be a thing of great value. It shoul! be 
recognized as an obligation to be artic: late, 
flexible—looking to the highest po sible 
standards of professional quality and e¢ hics, 
It shows the fallacy of elevating sel for 
selfs own sake in its very conception. It 
brings so—and only so—a sense of benefit 
and pride in humanity that will be unbeat- 
able in helping achieve some of our «om- 
mon goals. 

“Especially, with this in mind, it is a 
great honor to introduce our speaker of the 
evening. He touches directly on the nerve 
of today’s demands and brings a _ personal 
understanding of one medium contemporary 
singers cannot ignore. He will tell you why. 
in his own way, and furnish examples for 
his points. And I hope you will feel some 
of the excitement of being led behind the 
scenes by one well fitted for his job as pilot. 
by his background and experience.” 

Mr. Beier, who began as producer-direc- 
tor in TV with the first CBS telecasts in 
1941, later the originator and senior instruc- 
tor of TV in the American Theatre Wing 
Professional Training Program, and promi- 
nent in Hollywood films, network, radio, 
theatre, opera and other musical forms. 
brought out various points pertaining to the 
singer and his television problems, as con- 
tained in his article appearing in the May- 
June 1952 issue of THE BULLETIN. 

To the foregoing he added numerous high- 
lights of the fascinating subject. Through 
the courtesy of NBC and Charles Pol :chek. 
TV producer of music programs, he sowed 
segments of kinescope film recordings of 
the following: 

N.B.C. Recital Hall; artist, William War- 
field, accompanied by Otto Herz, 
ample of TV being used simply as a m-dium 
of dissemination of music in uncc npro- 
mising concert form without camera stag: 
ing elaboration. He noted that other vocal 
artists on the series had been Mack F urrell. 


Poulenc and Bernac. This was point d out 
as the exact opposite of the Hol! wood 
“spectacle” approach, and related te such 


(Continued on page 12) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


ou? 


FROM ALL 


OVER 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


THE COUNTRY 


THERN DISTRICT 

R gional governor Roy A. Schuessler 
repo ts that Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Sta Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., 
has een appointed state chairman for Min- 
neso a, replacing Mr. Donald Johnson of 
Man ato, resigned. 


sOL THEASTERN DISTRICT 

Tie South Carolina members of NATS 
vill old a state meeting at Winthrop Col- 
lege. Rock Hill, S. C., on Monday, February 
), This meeting is being planned by state 
chai man Radiana Pazmor, with the pro- 
gan. in charge of Walter B. Roberts and 
Katherine Pfohl, both of the Winthrop 
Collk.ge music faculty. 

The N. C. Chapter will have a meeting 
at Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., on 
Saturday, February 14. This meeting is 
being planned by lieutenant governor Paul 
Peterson, with local arrangements in charge 
f Earl Berg of the Queens College music 
faculty. 

Tentative plans have been made for the 
third Southeastern Workshop to be held at 
\ppalachian College, Boone, N. C., next 
August 16 through 21. Mrs. Virginia Lin- 
ney, Who did such an excellent job last 
uummer as director of this workshop, has 
to serve again this year. A co- 
director will be selected at a later date. 

Joel Carter, University of N. C., Chapel 
Hill, who is the Southeastern member of 
the National Study Group Committee, is 
engaged in organizing several study groups 
his winter and spring. Among other places, 
he hopes to organize study groups around 
Winston Salem, N. C., Chapel Hill-Durham, 
N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Greenville-Spartanburg, S. C. He also 
is hoping to get one or two more started in 
ihe region before the end of the present 
school year. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
(Oh'o State News) 

Th: past six months have seen much 
activ ty among the Ohio NATS. In June, in 
connsction with the OMTA meeting in 
Dayion on June 17th, the NATS conducted 
ises,ion of their own. Prof. Ferris E. Ohl, 
‘ate chairman, from Heidelberg College, 
verve | as the program chairman. A very 
inter sting morning was planned and a good 
audi nce was on hand. Robert Bowlus from 
Ohic Wesleyan presented a very fine paper 
on “ ntegration of Choral and Vocal Prob- 
lems” Helen Holscher from Westerville 


presented some very fine points in her talk 
on “The Place of Voice Classes in our 
Vocal Studies.” 

George Newton of Indianapolis then 
entertained the group for an hour with a 
lecture recital on “Styles in Contemporary 
Music.” The songs and comment were very 
ably presented. During the final hour the 
above mentioned people formed a panel, 
and a round table discussion involving the 
audience as well as the panel took place. 
The previous papers were discussed and 
questions were presented from the floor. 

A very lively and worthwhile discussion 
had to be brought to a halt by the call to 
dinner. As evidence of the enthusiasm, 
most of the NATS gathered at one table 
and continued their discussion during the 
dinner hour. 

The Ohio State Workshop during August 
was the next prominent event for the 
NATS. Under the chairmanship of Dale 
Gilliland, regional governor, the workshop 
reached new heights in interest, instruction 
and enthusiasm. The very interesting program 
was reviewed in the previous BULLETIN. 
Many Ohio NATS were in attendance. 
Because of date conflicts, many of the Ohio 
NATS who were unable to attend the Ohio 
session were in attendance at various other 
workshops throughout the country. Your 
state chairman and several others attended 
the workshop at Boone, N. C. 

On November 8 the N.E. Ohio NATS in 
connection with the Summit County section 
of OMTA held an all-day session in the 
Akron Art Institute. Burton Garlinghouse, 
fourth vice president of NATS, was chair- 
man of the event and an unusually large 
crowd was on hand to hear and participate 
in a most interesting, instructive and well- 
planned program. 

The main attraction was our past presi- 
dent, Richard De Young, who gave an 
excellent talk on “Changing Concepts of 
Voice Teaching.” 

Dr. Hartsell, Kent State, Miss Richmond, 
Wooster, Dale Gilliland, Columbus, and 
Ferris Ohl, Heidelberg, all presented some 
brief comments on various subjects relative 
to vocal training. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
vocal clinic. The panel consisted of Gilli- 
land, chairman, Richmond, De Young and 
Ohl. 

Some excellent voices were heard and 
interesting comments were presented. Miss 
Dorothy Van Sickle served as official ac- 
companist. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

H. Grady Harlan, regional governor an- 
nounced that the Southwest Region NATS 
Convention in Okla. City with headquarters 
at the Hotel Skirven, March 13-14, will in- 
clude program highlights of clinics, forums, 
concerts, and the annual banquet. 

Prominent NATS members heading pro- 
gram features are Richard DeYoung, Walter 
Allen Stults, Clifford Toren, Dr. Berton 
Coffin, Roger Fee, Harold A. Decker, Eva 
Turner, Vera Neilson, Wm. E. Jones and 
many others on various panels. Dr. Henry 
Hobart is assistant governor. 

Featured artists will be Midwestern Uni- 
versity Choir, Tulsa Boys Choir, University 
of Oklahoma Men’s Glee Club, Roger Fee, 
and the University of Wichita Student 
Opera. 

The Student Competition, which was in- 
troduced in Dallas last year and registered 
sixty-seven singers, will be scheduled for the 
second year and a larger number of regis- 
trants from Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas seems 
evident. 

Judges who have accepted invitations for 
judging the competition are Richard De- 
Young, Clifford Toren, Walter Allen Stults, 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Alexander C. Grant, 
and Dean Albert Lukken. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Romley Fell, regional governor, announces 
the appointment of Dail W. Cox of Feaster- 
ville, Pa., as state chairman for Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, Jr., of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed to the 
state chairmanship of Massachusetts, to suc- 
ceed Miss Ruth Douglass of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Justin Williams of Baltimore, has been 
appointed state chairman for Maryland, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles Howard Roderick 
of Hagerstown, Maryland. 


“It is ours to offer what we can: God's to 
supply what we cannot.” 
St. Jerome (340-420, A.D.) 


“Every man has his own peculiar and 
particular way of getting at and doing things, 
and he is often criticized because that way is 
not the one adopted by others. 
idea is to accomplish 
to do.” 


The great 
what you set out 
Abraham Lincoln 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC — A RESUME OF THE FIELD SURVEY* ..... 


By HELEN STEEN HULS, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


During the school year 1951-1952, it was the author's privilege to conduct a field survey 


in secondary school music, with emphasis on study of the adolescent voice. This study was 
made under the direction of the School of Music, Indiana University, and included junior 
and senior high schools in sixty cities in twenty-seven states. Cities were selected on the 
basis of: 1. Population (25,000-100,000); 2. Facility in travel; 3. Variety of socio-economic 


background. 


The plan for the study was scrutinized and approved by a panel of fifteen authorities in 
the areas of Music Education, Voice, Choral Conducting, and Education. Criteria used as 
bases for evaluation were statements from various publications of the Music Educators 
National Conference, the National Association of Teachers of Singing, and the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. The work of one hundred directors was observed, and 
its evaluation is included in the final report of the survey. 


The purposes of the survey were to de- 
termine some factors in normal behavior, 
development, and potential capacities of 
voices during adolescence; to study the re- 
lationship of the kind of work being done 
by the directors, with their own preparation 
in vocal music education; to study some of 
the problems involved—with their causes; 
to determine some of the present needs of 
music teachers during their preparation in 
teacher training. 

The following aspects of secondary school 
vocal music were included in the survey: 

1. Tone: production; quality, intonation. 

2. Posture: bodily postition; co-ordination 
with voice. 

3. Breath: expansion; functions; integra- 
tion with voice; controls. 

4. Diction: pronunciation; 
vowel concept; consonants. 

5. Musicianship: sight-reading, harmonic 
understanding; phrasing; melodic _ line; 
tempo; response to conducting. 

6. Special Aspects: Voice classification: 
choral concepts; the mutative voice; suita- 
bility and difficulty of music; range and 
tessitura. 

7. Total experience: musical; poetic; total 
enjoyment by students. 

These were considered in their relation to 
the following points, summed up under the 
general heading of “Related Data”: 

1. Special Influences: popular and radio 
influence; director’s terminology; rehearsal 
vocalization; private or class voice study. 

2. Training of the Director: degrees, with 
institutions; amount of voice training; years 
of choral conducting experience; other per- 
tinent qualifications. 

3. Aspects of Vocal Program in School 
Schedule: allotment of time for choral work; 
vocal or instrumental emphasis; stimulation 
of student-interest; school enrollment: con- 
cert activities; present director’s tenure. 

4. Opinions of Directors: on possible im- 
provements in teacher-education, with ref- 
erence to vocal and musical training. 

Briefly, the tabulation of the several 
evaluation-points resulted thus: 


enunciation; 


1. Tone—A rating - 38%: B rating - 
42%; C rating - 20%. Greatest number of 
A’s occurred in points of intonation. 

2. Posture: A rating: 25%; B: 37%; C: 
38%. This aspect shows a great need for 
education along the lines of posture; its 
importance is evident in view of the fact 
that all other physical factors in singing are 
so closely related to’ it. 

3. Breath: A - 19%; B - 44%; C - 37%. 
Preponderance of B ratings here indicate 
that nearly all factors of breath activity, 
among adolescents, are being handled in a 
very mediocre way. 

4. Diction: A - 38%; B - 42%; C - 20%. 
This aspect proved to be in a much better 
state than the two previous; it is interesting 
to note that the ratings are exactly the same 
as those under Tone. This clearly demon- 
strates the very close correlation of word- 
and-tone production. 

5. Musicianship: A - 66%; B - 29%: C - 
5‘;. In general, this aspect was superior 
to most of the others; however, these find- 
ings should not be considered conclusive, 
as the chief consideration was to evaluate 
musicianship only as it was_ interrelated 
with the vocal aspects,—not as a definite 
entity in itself. 

6. Special Aspects: A - 56%: B - 35%: 
C -9%. Most of the A ratings occurred in 
voice classification and in the selection of 
music. The mediocre ratings were most 
evident in the handling of the mutative 
voice. 

7. Total Experience: A - 27%; B - 47%; 
C - 26%. In general, the weakness here was 
most evident in the factor of poetic values, 
—a subject apparently much neglected by 
the directors. Musical enjoyment seemed 
fairly universal. 


The relationship of the director’s work 
with his own training was studied: this had 
a distinct bearing on the type of work done. 
Those with a greater amount of voice study 
almost invariably produced choral work of 
a fine variety, but this, too, hinged on their 
general musical and educational background. 


A few directors who had little voice train. 
ing, but who were successful teachers and 
handled young people well, were able to 
produce some good results, but they would 
have been so much more successful if they 
had better vocal concepts. It was also jote- 
worthy that those directors whose training 
had been chiefly instrumental were us:ially 
unsuccessful in working with voices; ‘heir 
work was musical, to be sure, but, when 
they themselves had not experienced \ozal 
sensations, they were at a loss to analyze 
the vocal problems of tie students. Many 
of the directors were also qualified \oice 
teachers, and did some private voice teach- 
ing outside of school. 

Relationships of the directors with the 
private teachers of the community were 
also investigated. Among the results it was 
found that 45% of the directors encourage 
students to study voice privately, and that 
the relationships are cordial and co-opera- 
tive, while 65% do not encourage such 
study, and that most of those directors are 
not on good terms with the private teachers. 
This situation seems to indicate furthe: 
study, as the two kinds of voice education 
should be better integrated. 

Rehearsal vocalization is used in 60° oi 
groups observed, but evaluation showed that 
it is probably effective (i.e., produces bet- 
ter results in tone, breath, etc.) in only 
about 28% of the cases. It seemed to be 
most effective in those instances where it 
was integrated with the study of the music 
itself, rather than being a formal exercise 
to preface the rehearsal (the so-called 
“warm-up” ). 

Opinions of directors were requested, re- 
garding the possible improvement of teacher- 
education, for vocal music teachers; the 
answers were many and varied. Compila 
tion of the answers shows a strong trend 
toward the desire for more and better vocai 
training, during teacher-training. There 
were many ramifications of this statement. 
naturally. 

Other observed factors included: kind 
and amount of public performance of choral 
groups: attitudes of school administrators 
toward the music program in the school: 
general educational values in the 
classes. 

Every effort was made to conduc: the 
survey on an impersonal and objective !asis: 
criteria were used which included the most — 
authoritative facts now known, both in voice 
and music education. 

The author will welcome questions 
anyone interested. 

* Courtesy of the Gopher Music Notes, De« 


(Official publication of the Minn. Mus. Ed 
and Minn. Public School Music League.) 
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SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


By Richard De Young, Chicago, Illinois 


come 


form 


tech ique. 


He must not only be an expert linguist, 
yhicl) is no small requirement, when knowl- 
age of several languages is required, but 
he mist be able to make himself understood, 
nd 'o convey the implied meaning in the 
text. 

To make use of this equipment in such a 
nanner that it becomes a guide to his stu- 
jent he must have the personality of a 
eader, and in order to convey the substance 
f the effects he desires, he must also be 
persuasive, convincing, understanding, and 
sith a life experience beyond the ordinary 
n order that he or she may be an inspiring 
wacher as well as an informative one. 

It is obvious that these qualities would 
«rely combine in the same person, or if 
hey did, to the same degree. 

Where do our voice teachers come from? 
Voice teachers are drawn from those who 
yaduate from colleges or conservatories 
sith a Bachelor’s or Master’s degree as a 
‘ice major, or from the ranks of singers 
iho are ready to retire from active public 
serformance or from among those who have 
never quite made the grade. They also come 
fom our coach-accompanists, who, while 
ccompanying in a studio or rehearsing with 
students in their lessons or privately, have 
uined a bit of knowledge of vocal technique 
‘vy observation, and are, therefore, known as 
vocal coaches.” 

There are also choral and choir directors 
nd teachers of music in the secondary 
vhools who have either had entirely instru- 
nents! or a limited amount of voice training 
iid who aim to increase their incomes by 
wving a few lessons after school hours or 
in Soturdays. 

There has been, therefore, prior to this 
lime, the assumption of the ability to teach, 
nth. part of those who have studied a little 
wice. Or music, or dramatic art, but who 
nave never fully mastered vocal technique, 
wor studied voice teaching; courses in so- 
vllec “Education” in colleges, etc., not- 
viths. anding. 

Te:ching is a science in itself, requiring 
seat self development, mental attainment, 
‘moti»xnal stability, leadership, persuasive- 
ies, and the power to inspire others. It is 


since our Association was formed, it has interested itself directly in vocal pedagogy, 
sa thing apart from knowledge of the art of singing. That this was necessary is clearly 
wident when we consider the many and varied sources from which teachers of singing 
That they should come from varied sources is most natural, since singing is an art 
hic) embraces several of the other arts. The singer in performance uses his voice, per- 
a musical composition, conveys meaning and feeling by means of language, and 
yeseats his material as an act of personal expression, which demands all the elements 
of “personality projection” and dramatic art. 
wmrplete, must combine adequate knowledge plus performing skill in the field of vocal 
He must also be an authoritative musician well versed in the various musical 
form, and styles, and have a background of experience in musical performance. 


The teacher’s equipment therefore, to be 


because this is so that there has been poured 
into the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing so much voluntary effort, thought, 
skill, time, and money, by so many of its 
members, who have a vision beyond them- 
selves, and who have a purpose in life be- 
yond self-interest and self-aggrandizement. 
The movement toward more complete vocal 
education on the part of teachers already 
established has become so powerful that its 
impact is already felt throughout the nation. 

Through the workshops, the college cur- 
riculum now in the process of being estab- 
lished in several major universities and col- 
leges throughout the country; through the 
N.A.T.S. chapters which have held particu- 
lariy constructive sessions, the district meet- 
ings and local study groups we have a 
movement under way with the power of a 
tidal wave. Its influence is tremendous. 
That it will change the whole picture of 
voice teaching in this country is a certainty. 

The very existence of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, and the adop- 
tion of this program, is our admission that 
voice teaching in the United States is at a 
relatively low level. True, there are many 
fine teachers, and we pride ourselves that 
most of them are in the National Associa- 
tion, but when we consider the background 
from which our own present crop of voice 
teachers comes, we need not be surprised 
that we have the most unsupervised, and the 
most unmanageable profession in existence. 
The very excellence of our outstanding 
members serves to point up the lack of 
understanding of teaching as a_ science, 
which exists generally. 

The conclusion was reached some time 
ago that our profession suffered more from 
inadequacy or incompleteness of preparation 
and experience within, than from the in- 
vasion of charlatans from without. Young 
college graduates, with Masters degrees in 
voice, still lack the experience of having 
met the public as performing artists. Aside 
from a few recitals as students, or church 
positions and a few oratorio performances, 
they lack the practical experience necessary 
to make them fully dependable guides. In 


short they teach much that they have not 
done. 

So is it also with the singers who have 
good voices and adequate vocal training, 
but who have never quite made the grade 
in the professional field as performers. 
Sometimes these partially frustrated people 
make fine teachers because they strive so 
sincerely to make up their deficiencies by 
intense application to musicianship, reper- 
toire, languages, as well as by further voice 
study. Sometimes, but not always. 

The best teachers ought to be those who 
have had fine careers as successful singing 
artists themselves. Sometimes this is so, 
but again, not always. But at least such a 
teacher proposes to teach what he himself 
has done. He has mastered musical material, 
and he appreciates the importance of foun- 
dational vocal technique. He knows how to 
address the public and realizes the need for 
effective enunciation and interpretation of 
text. In short, he is the very person who 
should be able to teach with authority from 
the beginning. 

Then he faces his first pupils. They don’t 
have the same kind of voice he had, they 
don’t look like him, they don’t feel like he 
does or did, they don’t have the same kind 
of bodies, the same degree of talent, nor the 
same responses to suggestion. For one who 
has always thought of singing only in terms 
of himself, his is a difficult time. He finds 
that they are not only unlike him, but they 
differ widely from each other. What the 
teacher himself has faced in learning to sing 
and in his practical experience means noth- 
ing to them. The first great test in “educa- 
tional psychology” has come; namely, can 
the teacher think on the student level? Can 
he separate a principle from its application? 
Can he literally forget himself and approach 
the task from the student point of view? 

If he can, he must know something of 
psychology. He must understand how 
hereditary and environmental influence 
shape the personality of his student. And 
he must also know a number of things that 
his own experience never included. 

He must know something about physi- 
ology, particularly as it applies to voice. 
He must understand hearing, in all its in- 
tricacies. He must be well informed in the 
field of acoustics as well as physiology, in 
order properly to interpret what he hears. 
He must also come to know a vast quantity 
of musical literature that he never encoun- 
tered in his own career. 

But most of all he must learn to hear tone 
as an abstract ideal, and not merely in terms 
of his own voice. One of the greatest errors 


(Continued on page 8) 
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SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY * Continued from page 7 


in vocal education is the tendency of success- 
ful singers to use imitative methods. They 
teach in terms of their own experience, 
rather than in terms of the student’s voice. 
The result is often the greatest of teaching 
faults, namely, misclassification of voices, 
and purely imitative tone quality. D. A. 
Clippinger used to say, “A teacher is as 
good as his ear, and no better.” What he 
meant was that a teacher must also have 
ear models. He must know how he wants 
his student to sound, for any lack of clarity 
of thought in that direction is fatal to the 
student. 

Next category, the coach-accompanist. 
He is usually a well equipped musician with 
more than usual pianistic skill. He has 
played in public for prominent artists or has 
acted as the studio accompanist for some 
successful teacher. During such time he 
helps singers in their rehearsal of repertoire, 
and knowing the teacher’s ideas and having 
a good ear is able to call attention to de- 
viations on the part of the artist. 

It is only a step to take up the much more 
lucrative field of voice teaching and set 
himself up as a teacher of voice. I freely 
admit that sometimes very good singers 
come from his studio, but usually they are 
those who have received a sound vocal 
foundation somewhere else. In any event, 
we have a voice teacher who has never sung, 
and literally does not know how to sing! 
But he might conceivably be a fine coach of 
musical literature, and his criticisms of the 
voice could well be constructive in nature 
if not illuminating. It is in the diagnosis 
and treatment of vital vocal needs that this 
type of teacher lacks much. 

Next come choir and choral directors. 
All over the country they “take a few 
pupils,” and once more we have the blind 
leading the blind, for the majority of them 
are trained as instrumentalists, not as singers. 

More recently, we have had a tremendous 
influx from a new source. All over the 
country, high school music teachers, seeking 
to suplement inadequate incomes, have en- 
tered the voice teaching field. They rent 
studios for part time after school hours, and 
they teach Saturdays. They draw their 
clientelé from their high school glee clubs 
and choirs, and offer instruction as a rule at 
lower rates than it can be obtained for else- 
where. They get at these young people first. 
They have contact with them daily and fre- 
quently with their parents. 


But investigation reveals that these teach- 
ers were mostly “music education” majors 
who have had an average of 12 semester 
hours of voice, which means the equivalent 
of one lesson per week for two school years 
of forty weeks each. As a rule they have 


had an equal amount of instrumental train- 
ing. In voice pedagogy classes in Chicago, 
I have had some of their students for practice 
teaching purposes. It has been my uncom- 
fortable duty to inform young people of 14 
or 15 years of age that florid and exacting 
operatic arias are not for them, and that 
if they continue in their present ways their 
voices will be ruined before they start. But 
they have to sing in large high school audi- 
toriums holding from one to three thousand 
people. They will have no less than spec- 
tacular arias and operetta music that is 
equally demanding. With this new problem 
on our hands, the day simply must come 
when there is some kind of supervision of 
voice teaching. Therefore the pressure be: 
hind our vocal education program must con- 
tinue, until the fact that there are those who 
have taken the time and trouble to become 
experts is common knowledge. 

Since the only possible remedy and im- 
provement can come from within, and 
since we hope that membership in our or- 
ganization becomes that mark of prestige 
which indicates the competent teacher, we 
must continue, until we become, if not the 
accrediting: body, at least of such influence 
that we can bring about or control such 
action as may be necessary. Of course so 
far, we have always opposed legislated con- 
trol, but if we can attain such a position as 
the A. M. A. in medicine, or even the 
N. A. S. M. in music schools, the situation 
would soon improve. 

However, there is an equally difficult 
problem. Those who don’t know, can be 
persuaded to come to our workshops, our 
chapter meetings, our regional meetings, and 
now, to such study groups as the one in 
New York to learn the more subtle aspects 
of vocal pedagogy. But there is still that 
great number of teachers within our own 
ranks, as well as outside, who are unwilling 
to admit they need to learn anything. There 
are those who have for so long maintained 
an attitude of omniscience and omnipotence 
that they greatly fear danger to their pres- 
tige if they should ever be caught on the 
study level. 

There are those who fear that other teach- 
ers will find out how they teach or will get 
hold of some of their exclusive “stuff.” 
There are those who teach just to make a 
living and are not personally interested in 
others, and there are those who teach be- 
cause they regard it as a great calling, be- 
cause they love the young American singer 
and want to do all they can to raise him to 
his proper level of recognition. 

The first practical item I mentioned was 
the development of that elasticity of mind 
that enables us to think on the level of the 


student. The gap between the teacher and 
the student must be bridged by the teacher. 
The next step from my point of view is the 
establishment of the teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Those of you who were present 
at our convention in Washington will +e- 
member Mr. Lippman’s address at cour 
luncheon. Speaking of “Careers Co-ope:a- 
tive” he spoke this sentence. “The teacher: is 
often closer to the student than father or 
mother.” All of the knowledge and equip- 
ment of the teacher would go to waste if 
he were not able to set up between himsclf 
and his student that “en rapport,” that cor- 
tain sense of kinship, that feeling of mutial 
understanding based upon mutual respect. 
It is the bridge over which suggestion and 
inspiration passes. This frequently resuits 
in the development of an intimacy between 
teacher and student which places a tremen- 
dous responsibility upon the teacher. 

No student of singing who has this ex- 
perience with a teacher who has a truly 
great mind, can have it without having his 
personality affected, and in many instances, 
completely changed. This is a field in which 
the teacher’s knowledge of the psychological 
and emotional factors involved is severely 
tested. 

The singer learns to sing only while he 
is singing, never while he is listening to a 
teacher tell his own past experiences. Very 
little is learned from the spoken or written 
word. 

Learning to sing is an unfoldment of ex- 
perience from within, and from the very 
beginning this meets two problems. -First, 
the unawakened consciousness of the singer; 
and second, the whole field of habit in the 
realm of self-expression, the roots of which 
lie back in early childhood. 

It is all very well to give a student prac- 
tice devices which are helpful, but unless 
there is a recognition of that deep back- 
ground of instinctive feeling which now gov- 
erns the singer, they only scratch the 
surface. The whole psychology of habit 
formation must be understood, for we. do 
not inform students, we do not advise them. 
we train them. 

This very word training implies process. 
The teacher leads his student through ail 
the graduated steps from darkness to light. 
It is not sufficient to explain, especially if 
the student is allowed to continue his faults. 
If he does, his practice is more harmful 
than helpful. 


The artist singer, who says “Sing this,” 


has not helped his student at all. Such a 
teacher knows how to sing for himself per- 
haps, but not in terms of the mind and feel- 
ing of his student. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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(HAPTER NOTES. . 


CHAPTER 

Cae hundred and thirty-five members and 
frie ds gathered in the Gold Ballroom of 
Fis! er Junior College, Boston, on Sunday 
afte noon, November 23 at 5 P.M. to hear 
Beri ard U. Taylor, eminent vocal teacher of 
Nev York, conduct a voice panel, which 
was of great value and interest to all 
pres nt. The panel heard three singers, a 
iene’ and mezzo-soprano, and a contralto, 
all ; upils of the three teachers who served 
on ‘ie panel with Mr. Taylor,—Gertrude 


linsiey, Gertrude Ehrhart, and Charles 
Pearson. The singers were selected with 
cure by the teachers who presented them 


with the understanding that they all had 
real basic vocal problems. 

was interesting and very profitable for 
all (ne teachers attending to hear the com- 
men's, and to watch Mr. Taylor work with 
the three singers, and offer different ex- 
ercises, Stressing breath control and release 
io all of them. 

Mr. Frank Pandolfi, of Hartford, Conu 
Executive Director of the Connecticut Opera 
\ssociation, was introduced by the president, 
Miss Tingley and gave a most informative 
alk on the highlights of his opera work in 
Connecticut, and met with a group from the 
Bosion Chapter at the close of the meeting 
0 plan for a possible performance by this 
chapter in the near future. 

Delicious refreshments, donated by mem- 
bers of the Chapter and a social hour closed 
the meeting, with a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Pandolfi, as well as 
io the teachers on the panel and the com- 
mittee in charge of the delightful social 
hour. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The December meeting of the tocal 
chapter of NATS was held Sunday after- 
noon, December 7th, in the home of Mrs. 
\lta Turk Everett. 

Tidor Williams, chairman of a com- 
Mitt-e to set up a compeiition for young 
singers, sketched briefly the manner in 
whic) such a contest was conducted in 1945. 
The membership was in agreement with the 
‘gestion that the auditions be held in 
Mar h and the recital in May. The Chair 
auth orized Mr. Williams to appoint his own 
com iittee and to work out the details such 
is plication form, eligibility, age limit, 
leng 1 of time allotted to each contestant, 
ete. 

G endolyn Roberts, chairman of the 
Prog‘am =Committee, introduced Luisa 
Espi el, authority on Hispanic music, who 
‘ket ned chronologically the influences 


— 


which helped to shape the characteristics ot 
Spanish music from antiquity up to the 
present time. Marilyn Horn assisted Senora 
Espinel by singing a group of Spanish folk 
songs. 

Horatio Cogswell gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting revicw of a book by Harry Plunket 
Greene entitled “Interpretation in Song.” 

At the conclusion of the program re- 
freshments were served by the Hospitality 
Committee for the day: Ada Tilley Allen, 
Irene Blades, Alvina Palmquist, Wilda Ber- 
nard and Neyneen Farrell. 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 

As previously announced, the Kansas City 
Area Chapter is planning a series of four 
meetings for the current season, with some 
particular phase of writing for the solo 
voice discussed and illustrated. Stanley 
Deacon was the speaker for the. opening 
session on Sunday, November 23, 1952. 
His topic was “The Early Italian Classicists,” 
who were the founders of our modern 
music. His talk included those elements 
which the early masters considered to be 
of basic importance, with particular atten- 
tion to that balance between the “Stile 
Recitativo” and the flowing melodic line, 
which was such a significant feature of the 
“new” music. By way of illustration he sang 
the following songs, all of which have been 
recently given accompaniments which truly 
reflect the spirit and flavor of these early 
masters, and closed with the “Invocazione 
di Orfeo” of Peri, with the elaborate 19th 
century accompaniment familiar to all of us. 
Prologo to “Orfeo,” Monteverdi; Occhi Im- 
mortali, Caccini; OMiei Giorni Fugaci, Peri; 
Lamento di Arianna, Monteverdi; Pupille 
Arciere, Gagliano. 

Considerable interest was aroused, by this 
discussion and it is planned that a more de- 
tailed illustration will be undertaken at 
some future date. 

Reinhold Schmidt will be the speaker at 
the second session to be held the first of 
February. His topic will be the “Lieder 
Writers.” Later sessions will include the 
recent French composers and the contem- 
porary English and American writers. 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 

The first regular meeting of the Con- 
necticut Chapter was held on Sunday, De- 
cember 7 in the Colonial Room in Bushnell 
Memorial Hall, Hartford. There was a 
large attendance of members and_ their 
guests and a fine meeting and social time 
were much enjoyed. The meeting was con- 
ducted by Mr. Frank Pandolfi of Hartford, 


president. Mr. Marshall Bartholomew of 
Yale University showed the Bell Laboratory 
Film on “the Action of the Vocal Cords” 
and Miss Grace Leslie of Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women and New York City, gave 
a very interesting talk on what NATS 
represents, and read the Code of Ethics. 
Several of those present indicated their 
desire to become members. 


COLORADO CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the season of the 
Colorado Chapter of NATS was held Sun- 
day afternoon, November 9, 1952, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Bowman, 
Denver, Carl Melander of C.S.C.E., Greeley, 
presiding. Roger Fee presented the plans 
for conducting the vocal competition which 
the chapter is sponsoring. 

The preliminaries for this event will be 
held on January 24, with the finals planned 
for the following Saturday, January 31. 

The January meeting of the chapter, to 
be held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Berton 
Coffin, Boulder, was changed from January 
25 to January 18 to make way for the 
dates chosen for the competition. 

After the business meeting, president 
Melander presented Dr. Coffin, C.U., 
Boulder, who reviewed the first research 
program given at Indiana University last 
summer. Some of the films used at this 
session were shown. Dr. Coffin ended the 
program by sharing with the members the 
results of his own research on repertoire. 
The program was enthusiastically received. 

Following adjournment, a buffet supper 
was served to the members and three guests: 
Mrs. Melander, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Grabill, 
by the hostess, Mrs. Bowman assisted by 
Mrs. Esther Grabill, Mrs. Ruth Regatz, 
Horace Davis, Robert Lansing, and Roger 
Fee. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

The chapter announces that two in- 
eresting programs are now in process of 
preparation, definite information on which 
will be released in the very near future. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 

The new Wisconsin Chapter organization 
meeting was held in the studio of William 
A. Eberl, at the Wisconsin College of Music 
on December 21, 1952. 

The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent William A. Eberl; Vice-President— 
Merion Johnson: Secretary—Ruth Thiel; 
Treasurer—Mrs. Edna Samdal Oscar. An- 
ticipated membership is thirteen. There will 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .... To the Members of the National Association 


Confronted as I am with the editor's urge to get my copy to 
him in ample time for inclusion in the January-February 
BULLETIN, and casting about for something to say that will be 
of general interest to its readers, it occurs to me that what might 
be called “Post-Convention Impressions” may well serve that 
purpose. So here are a few personal reactions passed on for 
what they may, or may not, be worth. 

1. As was the case last year in Chicago, the Sheraton manage- 
ment proved to be an exemplary host. Manager Carswell in- 
formed me that assigned room reservations were one hundred 
percent taken up. It would be difficult to imagine accommodations 
for programs, banquet, the opera performance, exhibitors and 
committee conferences more commodious and satisfactory than 
those which were provided. No one could by any chance have 
been more solicitous for the comfort of all concerned than was 
Assistant Manager Paul Foley who was in charge of the entire 
setup. For all of which reasons the executive committee, having 
decided to accept the St. Louis invitation to make that city the 
site of the 1953 Convention, selected the Sheraton Hotel of the 
Missouri metropolis as host. 

2. It was gratifying indeed, once the tumult and shouting had 
died. to realize. in retrospect. how very successful the convention 
had been. From start to finish nothing untoward occurred to in- 
terfere with smooth succession of event after event, something as 
welcome as unusual. The several programs and other events, such 
as the banquet and the subsequent opera premier, had been so 
arranged as to be cumulative in effect and they proved to be just 
that in operation. Throughout the three-day session there was 
never any letdown, due to the outstanding professional capacity 
of participating personnel. Audience interest in “question and 
answer” periods following the several programs reached the highest 
level in the history of our organization, thus bringing to notice 
several artistic personalities hitherto unheard. This is always a 
healthy sign and it is hoped that the vogue, thus started, will not 
only continue in future conventions, but also attain to far greater 
proportions, since nothing makes for greater success on such oc- 
casions than a healthy common interest. 

3. One of the most significant features of the entire affair was 
the constant and ever growing evidence of increased national 
solidarity. Everybody seemed to be motivated by a common desire 
to go “all out” in an endeavor to contribute to the complete suc- 
cess which was the hallmark of an occasion, expertly planned and 
carried out. Hence, for instance, unavoidable last minute defec- 
tions on two of the panels were remedied by drafting substitutes 
from the floor with instant and efficient compliance on the part 
of those so designated. 

4. No praise can be too glowing in expressing appreciation to 
the Boston Chapter of N.A.T.S. first, for the splendid manner in 


which its Committee on local arrangements had functioned and. 
second, for the uniquely interesting complimentary suppe to 
which it so generously invited all Sunday registrants. The far ous 
Red Coach Grill proved to be a perfect setting, the menu prov ided 
was thoroughly delectable and the entertainment offered by the 
Beacon Hill Bell Ringers was a musical event of a character ong 
to be pleasantly remembered. 

5. Special commendation is also reserved for Mr. Edwin ° ‘ing 
and his associates, all of whom labored long and tirelessly to 1 ake 
possible the very fine brochure programs which added so r uch 
to the enjoyment of the several programs. There were som 6() 
advertisers and the net result was that the Boston Chapter not nly 
met the cost of printing but also realized a substantial profit ich, 
by unanimous vote of the Executive Committee was turned yer 
to their treasury for the express purpose of assisting to mee the 
cost of supper above referred to. 

6. For the first time in N.A.T.S. history, the critics of al the 
city’s newspapers were in attendance at the banquet and the ¢ era 
performance. Under Sarah Caldwell’s competent direction, car- 
latti’s “The Rake’s Reform” was accorded a most. satisfa. tory 
premier performance. The music itself was delightful. the tra isla- 
tion thoroughly amusing and the cast wholly adequate. The . ame 
may truthfully be said of the ensemble which supplied th: ac- 
companiments. N.A.T.S. is most grateful to Dean Robert C! oate 
of Boston University’s School of Music for the cooperation \ hich 
made possible such an unusual performance as the one in question 
proved to be. The audience was enthusiastically appreciative of 
all that was heard and seen. 

7. The executive committee, in its several sessions, transacied a 
huge amount of N.A.T.S. business, among other things authorizing 
a new 1953 summer workshop in Missoula, Montana, incidentally 
the first in the Northwestern District. Regional Governor John 
Lester will be the Director, which in itself is tantamount to the 
guaranteeing of a fine session. Vice-President Helen Steen Huls 
was unanimously appointed as chairman of the workshop commit 
tee, which body was considerably agumented in size by inclusion 
of all regional governors as members. She succeeds William Ross 
who resigned due to pressure of scholastic duties incident to 
completion of requirements for his doctorate at Indiana University. 

8. The above were, for me at least, impressionistic highlights 
which I felt should be enlarged upon and passed on to members 
unable to attend the Boston gathering. As for myself, I can only 
say that, as a result of the vast amount of experience gained in 


implementing the convention as a whole, I feel certain that, with | 


the whole-hearted and efficient cooperation of my colleagues in 
office, it should be possible to make the 1953 St. Louis convention 
an even more impressive accomp!ishment. 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS 


CHAPTER NOTES .... . «© centinued from page 9 


be a minimum of four meetings a year, 


Dues of three dollars a year were decided a local study group for which arrangements 


tentatively scheduled for April, May. Sep- Upon. The chapter also plans to sponsor have not yet been completed. 


tember and November. The first major ac- 
tivity of the chapter will be to sponsor a 
luncheon for all visiting NATS members 
at the North-Central MENC meeting to be 
held in Milwaukee in April. Arrangements 
for this will be made by Merion Johnson, 
who has been appointed chairman of the 


MENC committee. 


THE BULLETIN’S ADVERTISERS 


All readers are asked to examine carefully the content of the advertising ins rtions 
in THE BULLETIN. These advertisers have given concrete evidence of their con! dence 
in the fact that THE BULLETIN offers a practical medium of direct approach o the 
centers of National Association purchasing power for the products that the © orme! 
have to sell. In a fair-minded spirit of reciprocation, it behooves each member f the 
National Association to direct his or her patronage, wherever and whenever possi le. it 
program committee and is also on the local the direction of these sources of supply. In so doing there will result a mutually pri ‘itable 7 
arrangement of service reciprocity and cooperation. 
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EDITORIAL 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


Th: New Year 


Te New Year revives the old desires for another annual period 
of National Association unified progress and consistent expansion 
thro ighout the broad field of musical endeavor in which it 
oper ites. Looking far ahead, it is the hope that 1953 may go 
dow as the year that saw NATS rise to a new height of effort 
and achievement. 


\: should like to see a continued strengthening and lengthening 
of te basic perspective and plan of NATIONAL unity, and a 
furt! er recognition of the fact that it is only through rigid ad- 
here ice to the process of welding our individual thoughts, our 
motives and actions into this one channel of striving that success 
can ve achieved. This in no way detracts from the importance and 
pride of LOCAL activity, for no vital national solidarity can be 
gained without first a local tenacity of and pride in segmental 
acco nplishment—all pointed toward the national focus. 


Such wishes are vain, except as they spring from a faith and 
conv:ction in the way that vocal teachers should think and act, 
and that their thoughts and actions should reflect clearly the 
principle of sinking into the discard such human failings as the 
ideas of selfish, personal aggrandizement at the expense of others, 
unethical practises.and an obsession for individualistic prominence 
under pressure of stress and challenge, as well as under fair 
weather conditions. Through combined effort, the NATS year 
of 1952 has been a good one, and has added another stone to the 
structure of solid fundamental strength laid down by its founders. 


Great opportunities and new objectives will present themselves 
during the year ahead. There are also dangerous pitfalls inherent 
0 an age such as we live in. All this is the way of life, and the 
opportunities ahead for the teacher of singing can and must be 
built into monuments of national achievement, and the pitfalls 
afely eluded, through the safety engendered by a wise and long- 
visioned program of unified progression. 

NATIONAL UNITY OF THOUGHT, MOTIVE AND 
ACTION FOR THE VOCAL TEACHERS OF AMERICA—- 
his is the slogan for 1953. Will you help by doing your share? 


The Boston Convention of 1952 


Another annual National Association meeting—the eighth— 
has now become a subject of contemporary organization history 
for the records. It again proved its worth, because of its out- 
‘anding success as the second annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation to be held without affiliation with any other musical 
organization. 

A wide scope of program material projected through its con- 
ference, symposium and clinical mediums provided not only sub- 
ects of interest and value to the vocal teacher's studio and other 
routine, but also accentuated the fact that there are contiguous 
elds of professional endeavor, among others such as those of 
psych ology, therapy, acoustics, choral training and directing, the 
oper: tic stage, and the oratorio and concert platforms, which are 
in reality an integrated part of the singing teacher’s world in 
whic, the latter must assume not only an elemental but a far- 
jung responsibility in his day’s work. These annual conventions 
awe «mphasizing more forcibly each year this fact. 

Tle ofttimes varied and divergent national aspects, views and 
conv ctions are brought into strong relief on the common stamp- 
ing ;round of these annual conventions, all of which is a healthy 
‘itua ion. The second conclave in Boston was no exception to the 
tule. An after-calm assimilation of and reflection upon the many 
ideas and contentions presented, always make for a more acute 


understanding of the needs of the organization and afford to 
officials a clearer perspective in framing those broad policies of 
development and expansion which must be carried into effect for 
the betterment of the association. 

An alert NATS local committee on arrangements, after a long 
period of careful planning, helped bring the 1952 convention to 
a high level of efficiency and achievement. A complete review of 
the eighth annual meeting will appear elsewhere in this issue of 
THE BULLETIN. 


To The Bostonians! 


Congratulations to the Boston Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion are in order. Headed by the local convention committee on 
arrangements consisting of Miss Gertrude Tingley (chairman), 
Miss Mabel Friswell and Charles Pearson, the Boston Chapter 
assumed successfully the many arduous responsibilities of the 
role of host to the visiting delegates at the recent annual NATS 
convention in Boston. 

With the true NATS spirit of fraternal friendliness, reinforced 
with a gracious hospitality, the welcome extended to their 
visiting colleagues was, to put it mildly, overwhelming. The long 
months of diligent and efficient planning were rewarded by the 
practical creation of a planned program of reception and enter- 
tainment, spontaneous and sincere in all of the multitude of good 
things which it had to offer. Working in conjunction with the 
national officers headed by president Stults, there came into being 
one of the smoothest running and most outstanding convention 
meetings to be found in NATS annals to date. From the time 
of the chapter’s now famous old New England supper glorifying the 
baked bean, which was served on the opening night of the annual 
session, to the point of the last visitor's departure, the Boston 
Chapter established a precedent for the correct handling of every 
feature that a convention host could be expected to offer to the 
strangers within the city’s gates—both members and guests. 

To Miss Gertrude Tingley and her courteous, hard working 
associates, and to the Boston Chapter at large, go the heartfelt 
appreciation and thanks of a grateful NATS membership for 
the making of the National Association’s second conclave in 
Boston, Massachusetts, a memorable one—not soon forgotten. 


Brothers Under the Skin 

It became apparent at the recent NATS Boston convention that 
the legitimate vocal teacher and the musical therapist are more 
closely akin than at first sight one is prone to realize. On the 
basis of the interesting statements of three prominent specialists 
in the field of voice therapy, which were made during the excellent 
symposium on voice therapy, it is quite conclusive that the 
fundamental physical and psychological elements involved in the 
teaching of singing and those employed by the practitioner of 
voice therapy in the treatment of vocal restoration, are so neariy 
identical as to bring these two occupational titles of classified 
endeavor into close kinship. 

For years on end every serious teacher of singing has explored 
and familiarized himself with the knowledge available in the fields 
of anatomy, physiology and psychology. The rules and benefits of 
posture, the problems of tension, the use of sane breathing and 
the proper use of coordinated muscular action—all are employed 
in the development of the singer. Frequently, for reasons beyond 
the teacher’s control, this instruction is not assimilated intelligently 


(Continued on page 13) 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NATS ...... . Continued from page 4 


personality-documentary programs as “Meet 
the Masters.” 

Firestone Hour; Nadine Connor in Mimi's 
aria from “Boheme”; staged prettily but not 
very imaginatively or penetratingly. The 
speaker allowed the audience to see how this 
was ‘slick’ presentation, sandwiched between 
commercials, the more or less dressed-up 
popular pot-pouri approach. 

Scenes from Leonard Bernstein's ‘Opera’— 
“Trouble in Tahiti,” featuring Beverly Wolff, 
a talented young artist, in a simple, visually 
appropriate form for musical drama. This 
was one of the NBC opera series this year, 
which included Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors.” The speaker contrasted this 
simple form of visual presentation to the 
cluttered and overdone “Omnibus” presen- 
tation of Menotti’s “The Telephone.” 


In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Beier 
made clear that even professional musicians 
and NATS members were most unaware of 
the potentialities, actual use and require- 
ments of TV for the singer and musician; 
and that, whether they continued to ignore 
it or not, TV was shaping the musical stand- 
ards of large, enormous audiences, and of 
students and the younger artists, not to men- 
tion the concert and opera fields. He made 
the important point of sight crowding sound 
—even music—to one side by talking from 
the side of the stage, while the film screen 
occupied the center—a visual symbol of the 
shape of things that are upon us in TV. 

Questions and answers concluded this 
highly interesting session. 


December 30th 

The Opera Symposium, under the chair- 
manship of Arthur Gerry of New York 
City, occupied the morning session in the 
grand ballroom, and presented two well- 
known figures in the operatic life of this 
country today in a discussion of opera pro- 
duction and its problems. 

On the one hand we had Dr. Elemer Nagy, 
well-known stage director and designer, who 
has been concerned with the productions at 
Central City, Colo., and in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, as well as the New York City Center 
Opera Company. Dr. Nagy makes his per- 
manent headquarters in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where he is in charge of the Opera 
Workshop of the Hartt School of Music. 

A most interesting picture of the develop- 
ment of scenic design and its gradual at- 
tainment of the present-day modern style 
was presented by Dr. Nagy. He also spoke 
of the relationship of the scenic picture and 
the costumes which should be used. Supple- 
menting his lecture were scores of beautiful 
colored slides, used to illustrate his points. 
This was a discussion emanating from the 


stage and designer's viewpoint 
entirely, and proved to be both illuminating 
and informative to a large audience which 
gave him close attention. 

Also coming from Hartford, Mr. Frank 
Pandolfi, Director of the Connecticut Opera 
Association, which he organized some eleven 
years ago, spoke of the joys and trials of an 
impresario. This is the other side of the 
opera production field, of prime importance, 
concerning as it does business or civic en- 
terprise, and involving the question of profit 
and loss. 

Mr. Pandolfi has presented over one hun- 
dred and fifty performances in the past ten 
years in various cities of the east, from 
Richmond, Virginia, north, and may be con- 
sidered an authority. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of adhering closely to a planned budget; 
of the presentation of routined artists, be- 
cause rehearsal time is expensive; of the 
need of traditional stage presentations and 
scenery. He also mentioned the need of a 
“name” artist or two to bring the public to 
the box-office. 

He went on to show how expenses can 
climb in little ways that spell the difference 
between profit and loss. Loss means no 
more productions. A little profit, and one 
can go ahead and plan more. 

Mr. Pandolfi closed his remarks with a 
few exceedingly amusing anecdotes showing 
the difficulties that any impresario may ex- 
pect, either with his orchestra, his scenery 
or his artists. Both of our speakers re- 
sponded courteously to a short question and 
answer period at the close of the session. 

Comments heard by the chairman at the 
conclusion of the program, indicated that 
the audience had thoroughly enjoyed both 
of these gentlemen and felt very grateful 
to them for giving so generously of their 
time and effort to help make the convention 
a success. They received rounds of applause 
and the sincere approval and thanks of the 
chairman. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon one of the 
convention’s most important symposiums 
was held—‘What Makes Good Choral Sing- 
ing’—with Henry Veld, conductor of the 
Augustana Choir as chairman. 

Mr. Veld, in presenting the case com- 
prehensively and with clarity, from the 
standpoints of conductor and _ chorister, 
opened the discussion by exclaiming that 
“there is no form of art in which more 
people can participate than in the art of 
ensemble singing.” He stated that before 
successful ensemble results could be ob- 
tained, there must be established certain 
prerequisites for choral singing and that 
these prerequisites for fine tonal quality 
were based on certain fundamental princi- 


ples which must at all times be strictly ad- 

hered to—namely, (1) posture; (2) the 
breath—as an act of preparation, and the 
attack or start of the tone; and (3) the 
command of the sustained tone or \ wel, 
Profound lectures on the part of the cop. 
ductor are not to the taste of the chorister. 
the latter wanting to try out instructions and 
find out for himself just how they work— 
as quickly as possible. 

He explained what good posture me:nt— 
sitting and standing—adding that bad 
ture to the singer is what an instrument in 
poor repair is to the player. The chorister 
then learns that the breathing muscle. are 
free only when the posture is correct; which 
also means that when the correct breathing 
act is maintained the upper chest wil! not 
be raised and that there will be a natural 
feeling of expansion at the sides and hack. 
Mr. Veld stressed the matter of attack of 
the tone in choral singing; explaining that 
the perfect attack is a result—not a cause. 
It must be preceded by thought and the sub- 
sequent physical reaction of good posture 
and correct breathing. If the attack of a 
choral group is clean-cut and free from ten- 
sion, if it is vocally right and squarely on 
pitch, it becomes a thing of beauty and 
effectiveness. Also it becomes the duty of 
a choral conductor to determine the pho- 
netic sounds of all vowels and to then pro- 
ceed to develop uniformity of vowel sounds 
within the group. The speaker expressed his 
opinion that the National Association should 
take a very great interest in the work of 
choral singing because, for one thing, of 
the correct basic vocal principles involved 
and for which it has set up a high stand- 
ard for the adherence of its members. Also 
its influence should bear weight, wherever 
possible. in the selection of choral conduc- 
tors, as well as repertory. 

The audience then became a choral bod 
for the time being, involving a short period 
of mass vocalization and the singing, with 
great enthusiasm, of a number of excerpts 
from The Messiah. 

The second speaker of the symposium was 
Marshall Bartholomew of Yale University 
and conductor of the Yale Glee Club. Mr. 
Bartholomew spoke in an earnest and con- 
vincing manner on the assigned topic of 
“Rehearsal Procedure for Male Choruses,” 
amplifying and extending his talk to con- 
tiguous features, drawn from his broad 
knowledge of the subject and his long ex- 
perience in the vocal teaching and choral’ 
fields. 

In speaking of the vocal ensemble. Mr. 
Bartholomew pointed out that this, like an 
orchestra, is only as good as the sum of its 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL — Continued from page 11 


by the student or even the advanced singer, and upon investigation 
it may be found that there is definite abuse of the singing organs, 
either through undue stress of circumstances or plain disregard 
for the correct advice advanced by the instructor. 

In such cases it is comforting to realize that voice therapy as 
applied by the therapeutic expert in accordance with his own 
forn of procedure, makes use of the same fundamental knowledge 
ys that used by the vocal teacher in his routine practice, as a 
basis for building a cure of the distorted conditions. One might 
say that here are two streams of basic knowledge and practice, run- 
ning side by side in the same channel, but under different names. 


Please Use Your Typewriter 

Signs or announcements or notices are posted in streets, in rooms 
ané even in THE BULLETIN, to be (1) read with care and (2) 
for their directives to be followed. There is in THE BULLETIN 
a frequently appearing notice entitled “THE EDITOR RE- 
QUESTS,” with box enclosure to arrest the attention of the reader. 
From this important notice we extract the following sentence: 

“All material (submitted for BULLETIN use) must be 

TYPEWRITTEN, not script, and wherever possible in double- 

space form.” 

The reasons for this request are obvious ones—mainly to avoid 
as many errors as possible in transcribing handwriting (of good 
intent, but of mysterious presentation) into actual print, and to 
save not only the editor’s dimming eye, but TIME, an element of 
vital importance in the preparing of THE BULLETIN for release. 
We are grateful that many of those contributing copy comply 
consistently with this regulation. There are others who, for one 
reason or another, have completely overlooked this requirement. 


lt is to the latter that this renewed appeal is made. 
(A reprint of necessity) 


The Theatre and Singing 

From newspaper reports the legitimate dramatic and musical 
theatre is in for a period of progress along several lines. Among 
other features, it is reported that the very well known John 
Golden is leading a practical and laudible effort towards the de- 
velopment of more playwrights with good ideas. Also that still 
nother determined endeavor continues for the modernization of 
the theatre building code, especially in New York City. All this 
makes for a pleasing sound to the ear for, Heaven knows, 
we could all listen to more sane lines and substantial plots, espe- 
cially in musical comedy presentations, and that better working 
facilities for actors and singers alike are a crying need. This in- 
dudes the elimination or minimization of blustery stage drafts and 
long flights of fire-escape-type stairs to dressing rooms, less heat 
in summer and more in winter, and so on. The speaking and sing- 
ing voices in the casts would profit well by a complete revision of 
these phases of theatre design. 

Some aspects of the theatre and the vocal field are closely allied 
and so, by way of slight digression, while the geniuses of re- 
construction are at work, how about including in the overall 


agenda other important and humanized features such as, for in- 
stance, a revision of the procedures for holding singing auditions. 
The current haphazard manner of listening to vocal auditions for 
a forthcoming stage production is apparently without rhyme or 
reason. The haste and waste, and the unfairness to the singer, of 
mass auditions, the employment of incompetent vocal judges and 
accompanists, mysterious decisions, all afford to the young artist 
aspiring to employment on the entertainment stage, a sense of 
baffling confusion, discouragement and even disillusionment. 
While, of course, so-called “type” plays a dominant and ofttimes 
important part in decisions pertaining to the selection of casts 
for musical comedy and other similar stage ventures, judges of 
experience in evaluating true vocal values are, as a rule, strangely 
missing from the usual circles of adjudication. 

Then again, auditions, when given singly, are so frequently held 
in the oddest of places, tiny offices and non-acoustic environments, 
to the accompaniment of a broken-down piano and with an ac- 
companist of doubtful ability and imagination, that one wonders 
as to just how it is possible to judge vocal merits consistently and 
fairly. So little today, in the average audition for the theatre 
provides opportunities for a true revealing of the relative merits 
of the singers involved. While the contemplated processing of 
general theatre improvement is under way, let the specifications 
call for a thorough revision of the contiguous vocal auditioning 
program. 


Help NATS Save — On Time 

Based on the records and experiences of the past year, the na- 
tional treasurer Arthur Gerry expects that by the end of 1953 
more than 98% of our members will have paid their dues. All 
this is good, although at the same time the treasurer points out 
that a very considerable portion of the cost of operating his office 
is caused by repetitious correspondence, with its accompanying ex- 
pense, made necessary in the bringing in of delayed remittance. 

Ofttimes—yes, in practically all cases—it is a matter of pro- 
crastination or forgetting. In view of the fact that all members 
plan loyally to pay their dues eventually, the treasurer’s comment 
is—why not pay them as promptly as possible, thus avoiding the 
expensive necessity not only of releasing treasury second-notice 
cards, but also the follow-up letters suggesting—please remember! 
By more complete member cooperation in this respect, will the as- 
sociation be able to reduce a portion of its routine expense. 

The treasurer also wishes to remind members who move to a 
new location, of the importance of his being informed immediately 
of the new address. Last year it was necessary to drop a number 
of members because they could not be located after moving from 
the original address listed in the association’s records. Consequently 
they could not receive their copies of THE BULLETIN and the 
association was forced to pay the return postage to New York 
City; neither did they receive important organization mail. More 
careful attention to this detail will prove of material assistance to 
the editors of THE BULLETIN, as well as to the office of the 


treasurer. 


IMPORTANT — PLEASE READ 


Since the release of the last issue 
(Nov.-Dec.) of THE BULLETIN it has 
become apparent that a _ considerable 
tumber of members have lately changed 
their residence without leaving forward- tor 
ing addresses or advising THE BULLE- 
IIN of the new address. Consequently, 


question. 


their copies of THE BULLETIN have 
been returned to the editor’s office at 
the expense of the association, and at 
the expenditure of much 
patience on the part of the assistant-edi- 
in his endeavor to ascertain the 
exact latest location of the members in 


It is again urged that every member 
give to matters of this kind his or her 
careful and considerate attention, and 
that in cases of change of residence, Mr. 
Harold C. Luckstone, assistant-editor, 
17 E. 96th Street, New York City 28, 
be notified promptly and in complete 
detail. This act of cooperation is EX- 
PECTED of each association member. 


time and 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VIBRATO*.. . 


By KENNETH N. WESTERMAN, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Three hundred years ago the “brilliant shake” in Baldassare Ferri’s voice was considered 
of outstanding merit in the beautiful singing of this famous male soprano. Two. hundred 
years ago “a shake as admirable as it was rare” described the singing of Carlo Broschi, who 
was reported as having the most beautiful voice ever heard by the critics of his generation. 
One hundred years ago this “shake” was given a name, and Giovanni Battista Rubini, the 


“King of Tenors,’ 


with a range from low E to G above high C, was reported to be “the 


earliest to use that thrill of the voice known as vibrato.” 

Thus we see that from the earliest recorded comments on the world’s most famous 
soloists, vibrato has been recognized as part and parcel of artistic voice production, al- 
though the term—coming from the Italian vibrare, to vibrate—was not used historically 
until the time when the above description was given of the world famous tenor Rubini. 
It would not be fair, however, to that minority, ever present in any discussion of what 
constitutes artistry, if we did not give recognition to antagonisms toward its appearance 
and mention the writer who reported that Ferri’s “tremolo was a ludicrous and incessant 
wabble,” and the one who started the ridiculous report in Rubini’s time that Rubini’s 
vibrato broke his collarbone when he was singing a high C. 


It was reserved to the first three decades 
of the twentieth century for this neuro-mus- 
cular rhythmic pulse, which has been called 
everything from a “wabble” to a “goat 
bleat,” to be scientifically examined from all 
angles until it is possible now to state that 
every artist, singing with an acceptable tone 
quality, has vibrato, and to give an accurate 
picture not only of its reception and trans- 
mission but of its physiological cause. 

When vibrato is characterized by a cer- 
tain rate, amplitude, and intensity and the 
resonance is full and free, there is an audi- 
tory fusion of its component parts and the 
listener recognizes it only as a thrill in the 
voice. This has caused it to be judged 
against the subjective standards of the well- 
trained ears of voice teachers instead of as a 
specific emergence from well-balanced gross 
skeletal muscles, as measured from action 
currents of the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems at a definite pulse rate to maintain the 
type of muscular action involved. 

Now that the physiological characteristics 
of vibrato are known, every fact which has 
been brought out through recent scientific 
research on its transmission and reception 
becomes part of the complete picture. It is 
time to review these facts, both psychologi- 
cal and physiological, and embody them in 
our voice teaching techniques. 

Fear, by some teachers, that vibrato was 
a “defect,” and a wish to impart this “thrill 
of the voice” to their students, by others, 
have resulted in aesthetic opinions which 
have led the vocal teaching profession into 
a most untenable position regarding vibrato. 
“A steady tone, which means a tone pro- 
duced with a free throat and good breath 
support is the only correct tone,” writes one 
voice teacher, not realizing that such a tone 
physiologically could not be produced with- 
out a resulting vibrato. “Your teacher is 
perfectly correct in insisting that you elimi- 
nate the vibrato,” writes another voice coach 
who was the possessor of a beautiful vibrato 


himself but did not know it. Other voice 
teachers, recognizing its beauty but not 
knowing its cause, have tried to teach it. 
resulting in their pupils widening the pitch 
interval until it passed through the tremolo 
nearly to the trill stage, becoming a dis- 
agreeable quaver too wide for an auditory 
fusion. This fear, by some, that it was a 
fault, and attempts to teach it as an embel- 
lishment, by others, have led to some odd 
practices in the field of music. 

A most interesting bit of research work 
in vibrato was done by the Edison labora- 
tories just preceding the placing on the 
market of the New Edison in 1921. As- 
suming that vibrato was wrong and think- 
ing. “If this defect could be eliminated, 
nothing would exceed the beauty of the 
human voice, but until this is done there 
will be only a few singers in a century, who 
can emit pure notes in all registers,” Thomas 
A. Edison had his agents in Europe and 
America make records of some thirty-eight 
hundred voices in an attempt to find solo- 
ists who could “sing pure notes. without 
extraneous sounds and the almost universal 
tremolo effect.” In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Edison had vibrato—or “tremolo” as 
he called it—examined from the standpoint 
that it was a defect and that “so far, there 
have been found no means for correcting it,” 
the results of his research brought out the 
simple fact that, without the use of the more 
intricate examinations of wave forms which 
present mechanisms afford, vibrato was 
found to be practically universal among 
accepted artists of all nationalities, for out 
of the thirty-eight hundred examined only 
twenty-two were found who were apparently 
without “tremolo.” 

We wish emphatically to state that the 
use of the term “tremolo” should be dis- 
carded from the terminology of well-in- 
formed voice teachers and students, and 
the vibrato described as normal or clinical. 


Under the clinical descriptions, terms such 
as “too fast,” “too slow,” “too wide,” or 
just plain “terrible” would be heard. Al 
vocalists should assist Dr. Seashore “in rvle- 
gating the term tremolo to oblivion.” 

To find a human being singing accepta >| 
without vibrato would be like searching for 
a human being living normally without 
breath pulse or heart beat, for posture c in- 
not be maintained or muscles used in ¢ )n- 
dition of tonus and tetany! of moder ite 
sustained contraction type without the act on 
currents of the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems being at vibrato rate. 

There have been two fields of resea ch 
work bearing on vibrato: the very remark- 
able and thorough work done by many stu- 
dents in the psychology laboratory at ‘he 
University of lowa, under the direction of 
Carl E. Seashore, on the presence of vi- 
brato and its evaluation as interpreted from 
stroboscopic records physically recorded: 
and the physiological research work in the 
physiology laboratories of France, Germany. 
Belgium, and of several of our own uni- 
versities in action currents in muscles in 
condition of tonus, tetany and tremor, prob- 
ably done with no thought that it had any 
bearing on musical problems. The examina- 
tion of these two fields of research, using the 
facts of tissue function and emergent speci- 
ficity as found in the research work of the 
biolinguistic laboratories of the University 
of Michigan, gives us an opportunity to con- 
sider the functional conditions under which 
the singer produces vibrato. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
lowa group for they have shown by scientifi- 
cally recorded data that all artists of ac- 
cepted talent show vibrato, and that pitch 
and intensity and timbre are fluctuating 
characters of vibrato in the order named: 
that rhythmic fluctuation of pitch is the 
strongest characteristic of vibrato, with fluc- 
tuation of intensity more marked in artists 
than in students and that there is a period 
change in timbre with the change in pitch. 
while intensity and pitch are generally 
heard as being much smaller than they ac- 
tually are, although this varies consider bly 
with the hearing ability of the listener. 
They have also found that opera songs ‘end 


i *When a muscle receives a series of raidly 
repeated stimuli, it remains in a condition of con- 


traction as long as the stimuli are sent in or until © 


it loses its irritability from the effect of fai gue 
A contraction of this character is described is a 
compound contraction or _ tetanus.” ell’s 
“Physiology.”’] The terms “tetanus,” and 
“tetanic contraction’”’ are synonymous as de ined 
in the sixteenth edition of Dorland’s ‘‘Medical Dic- 
tionary,” and are so used by physiologists 
speaking of muscles innervated as above. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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E}GHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NATS..... 


Continued from 


page 12 


ncividual members. Even on the amateur 
ev], individual auditions and voice train- 
ng are therefore essential to the develop- 
ment of an outstanding chorus. He called 
it ntion to the unhappy procedure of plac- 
ng orchestra conductors, band masters, 
iatists and organists in responsible posi- 
jo is as choral conductors. Knowing noth- 
ng whatever about the fundamentals of 
jor2 production, breath control, range and 
es itura, they constantly do violence to 
voices. 

ltegarding male voices, Mr. Bartholomew 
taccd with a smile that God must love bari- 
jones because about three-quarters of all 
male voices between 16 and 22 emerge with 

ew good notes in the middle and not 
much either above or below. A few such 
ices naturally deepen and become basses: 
but tenors, like high jumpers, are made, 
not born, and both range and volume in 
ihe upper register must be developed by 
good teaching and faithful practice. He 
iddded that male chorus singing has a vocal 
advantage over mixed chorus in that it 
permits voices to be divided into first and 
econd tenor, first and second bass, whereas 
in mixed chorus writing all the tenors have 
i sing high tenor and all the basses low 
Nass. 

In the matter of auditioning, the speaker 
svessed the importance of individual voice 
rials and the making of careful records of 
each candidate; also the advisability of hear- 
ing each singer in the chorus at least twice 
in a season and, preferably, three times, in 
order to keep track of the voice and guide 
its development. He also laid great stress 
on the development of musicianship and 
raining in sight-reading. With poor musi- 
cianship, about three-quarters of rehearsal 
lime is used in just learning the notes which 
leaves only one-quarter for interpretation. 
This greatly limits the choice of program, 
ind a conductor is compelled to avoid any- 
thing difficult for no better reason than it 
lakes more rehearsal time than he can af- 
ford, to merely learn the music. 

As to program material, Mr. Bartholomew 
wert into very considerable detail. analyzing 
the different types of audiences; whether 
the program aims primarily to be educa- 
tioral or to provide entertainment; what 
the level of musical intelligence and under- 
star ding might be as far as the listeners are 
concerned; the use, or misuse of sacred 
mu.ic in secular public concerts; the rela- 
live values of composed music versus choral 
arr ingements; problems of foreign languages 
anc adequate translations; the values of a 


cappella singing as compared with piano 
acc »mpaniment, together with numerous 
other points of valuable information. 


The symposium closed with the audi- 
ence consensus that much important in- 
formation of great value had been projected 
by the speakers of the afternoon. 


The Banquet 


No facet of the eighth annual convention 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing shone with greater brilliance than 
the annual banquet held in the ballroom of 
the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, permitting the 
perfect setting for the charmingly gowned 
ladies. One hundred and sixty-seven mem- 
bers and guests were in attendance. 

President Walter Allen Stults presided 
and in a most gracious and felicitous man- 
ner introduced the large number of guests 
and officers seated at the head table. Among 
those so presented were vice-presidents, 
Carl Gutekunst, Helen Steen Huls, Alexan- 
der Grant and Burton Garlinghouse; secre- 
tary, E. Clifford Toren; treasurer, Arthur 
Gerry, with Mrs. Gerry; Registrar Grace 
Leslie, with Mr. Leslie; and past presidents, 
Leon Carson, Richard De Young and 
Homer G. Mowe, with Mrs. Mowe. Also 
Miss Gertrude Tingley, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Eastern District; Charles Pear- 
son and Edwin Wing of the Boston Chapter 
and Cyrus Durgin, music critic of the 
Boston Globe. 

Mr. Durgin was the featured speaker. 
He had some good advice for those present 
and also some warnings. He asked for a 
constant watch against ethical laxity and a 
never ceasing fight to instill musicianship 
as well as the vocal art in every student. 
Mr. Durgin pointed his words towards those 
who would become professional singers 
rather than those who study because of the 
love of music. 

The highlight of the banquet was un- 
doubtedly the performance of the Scarlatti’s 
two act opera “The Rake’s Reform.” This 
was probably its first American performance, 
the version having been prepared and edited 
from the original manuscript by Charles 
Lawrie. It was performed by the Boston 
University Opera Workshop under the di- 
rection of Sarah Caldwell. Those who knew 
Miss Caldwell’s work at Tanglewood, were 
not surprised at the splendid performance 
the young singers put on; the attractive, 
functional settings or the imaginative light- 
ing. Such things are part and parcel of the 
Caldwell technique and method. 

Listening to the humor and sturdy grace 
of the Scarlatti music one realized where 
the style and spirit of Cosi Fan Tutti or 
Figaro came from. The plot is simple. 
earthy and excruciatingly funny. The male 
lead was sung by a soprano, while the fe- 
male lead, a cantankerous spinster, was sung 


by a tenor who did a remarkable job even 
though he may not have sung again for a 
week or so after. Falsetto, speech and, just 
singing, were used effectively to put over 
the role. 

Harpsichord and small orchestra, directed 
by Miss Caldwell provided ample support 
and set the pace for a crisp, smart, fast 
moving performance. Costumes were sim- 
ple and attractive. 


December 31st 


At 9 o'clock in the morning “Information 
Please” was presented in the grand ball- 
room, with Dr. James R. Houghton of Bos- 
ton University, as chairman. The assisting 
panel consisted of Solon Alberti, New York 
City; Richard De Young, Chicago, IIl., and 
John Lester, Missoula, Montana. 

President Stults unlocked the box in which 
questions had been deposited during the 
convention period, to be answered by the 
panel members. There was not time to re- 
view all of the large number of questions 
submitted, in view of the fact that the an- 
nual business meeting of the association had 
been moved forward from the afternoon to 
10:30 a.m., in order to permit western mem- 
bers to take the early afternoon train. How- 
ever, to those presented by the chairman, 
each of the panel members contributed a 
reply. Practically all of the questions re- 
ferred to matters of vocal technique; the 
replies thereto were quite clear and succinct. 
Most of them had to do with such features 
as breathing, registers, etc., which subjects 
had already been quite thoroughly covered 
in NATS pronouncements which are avail- 
able, and also through articles in THE 
BULLETIN. It was an hour that everyone 
enjoyed and seemed all too short. 

It is hoped that in a future issue of THE 
BULLETIN, a number of these questions 
and answers may be included, for the bene- 
fit of those who may be interested in same. 

At 10:30 a.m., the annual business meet- 
ing was held in the grand ballroom, with 
president Walter Allen Stults, presiding. 

The president read his annual report 
which covered in a comprehensive manner 
his views and activities of 1952 as the exec- 
utive head of the association. Copies of 
this report will be available for distribution 
with the next issue of THE BULLETIN. 
The various national officials presented their 
reports covering the carrying out of the re- 
spective responsibilities and activities as- 
signed to them, as did the national commit- 
tee chairmen. Among other miscellaneous 
matters of new business, that of the feasi- 
bility of changing the present NATS mono- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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LIEDER FOR MEN...... 


By CECIL BLANCHARD SELFRIDGE, Associate Professor of Voice. Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Editor's Note: The subject of repertoire, in all its broad scope and susceptibility to the vary- 
ing artistic tastes of individuals in the choice of materials for singers’ usage, at all times 
proves an interesting one, open to much discussion. In the following article, the author has 
made some practical statements and a number of definite recommended selections for the 
male voice, which undoubtedly will provide food for thought on the part of the reader. 
Some singers and teachers have felt very strongly on the matter of the division of vocal 
repertoire into masculine and feminine genders, and make vigorous opposition to the in- 
vasion by women singers of man’s field in song and vice versa. The publication by Peters 
Edition of a volume of “Twenty-five Miannerliedern” by Schubert and another volume of 
“Thirty-Five Minnerliedern” by Hugo Wolf, gives some support to the theory that certain 
songs are more convincing when sung by men, and that others find their best interpretation 
on the distaff side. As far as lieder are concerned, a perusal of many programs presented 
in New York and elsewhere in the nation, conveys the definite impression that men are 


neglecting many of the best products of the composers of this form. 


The fine cycle “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” which Gustav Mahler set to his 
own texts, has been avoided by all but the 
high baritones. However, mezzo-sopranos 
have not hesitated to sing and make records 
of this essentially male music, altho the 
female version of it is about as appropriate 
as a male interpretation of the same com- 
poser’s “Kindertotenlieder” or Schumann’s 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” would be. As far 
as this writer knows, no mere male has been 
so daring. At least one very distinguished 
lady has given her great talents to superb re- 
cordings of both Schubert’s “Winterreise” 
and Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” cycles, 
though it must in justice be said, that male 
recordings of these cycles are fortunately 
more numerous than those by women. Some 
famous ladies have also programmed and 
recorded Schubert’s “Der Atlas” and “Au- 
fenthalt.” At present writing, as far as is 
known, “Der Doppelgiinger” remains un- 
violated. 

It would seem, therefore, that men sing- 
ers would do well to busy themselves about 
some of the wonderful lieder written ex- 
pressly for them by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Mahler and Schonberg. 

Schubert's lieder are published in seven 
volumes by Peters, although some volumes 
are not presently available. Volume I con- 
tains, as every singer knows, the three well- 
known cycles: “Die schéne Miillerin,” 
“Winterreise” and “Schwanengesang” also 
thirty-four “Ausgewahlte Lieder.” Of these 
last, many are extremely well-known, some 
to the point of becoming over-familiar. But 
it would be pleasant to hear occasionally 
from these thirty-four, the lovely “Schiifers 
Klagelied” or the solemn and beautiful “Lied 
eines Schiffers an die Dioskuren.” 

In Book II, men should investigate the 
impetuous “Dithyrambe,” the noble “Grei- 
sengesang,” “Drang in der Ferne,” a song of 
the wanderlust type, “Der Geistertanz” of 
ghostly genre, and the tender “Alinde,” so 
gloriously recorded by the late Heinrich 
Schlusnus. “Auf der Bruck” has a sweep and 


grandeur that baritones will welcome. The 
somewhat better known “An Schwager 
Kronos” (another wonderful Schlusnus re- 
cording) and the tragic “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” are also in Book II. 

The “Twenty-Five Minnerliedern” are 
culled from the seven books of Schubert 
lieder. From Book III come the delicate 
“Dass sie hier gewesen” and the whimsical 
“Widerschein.” “Aus Heliopolis II” of 
rugged strength comes from the same 
volume. The quietly philosophical “Toten- 
gribers Heimweh” is taken from Book V. 
A novelty from Book VI is the setting of 
Matthisson’s poem “Adelaide,” well-known 
in the famous Beethoven setting. Schubert's 
version has a gently moving beauty, and has 
been considerably shortened, with benefit. 
The grandiose “Das Abendrot” (not to be 
confused with the devotional “Im Abendrot” 
in Book II) is also found in Book VI. 

Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,’ when sung 
with deep emotion and without sentimental- 
ity, is unquestionably one of the finest 
vehicles for the man singer. Its exceptional 
piano parts have never been surpassed. But 
Schumann wrote other great songs for men. 
The dramatic “Der arme Peter,” the tre- 
mendous “Belsatzar” deserve attention. 
“Talismane,” with its solemn and measured 
pace, makes a distinctive opener for a 
group. In rapid tempo and generally gay 
mood are “Frihlingsfahrt,” “Ich wandre 
nicht” and “Wanderlust.” 

I have always felt that Brahms’ “Vier 
ernste Gesiinge” are more suitable for men 
than women, altho some contraltos have 
essayed them with excellent results. Of his 
other lieder, a bass song too seldom heard 
is the striking “Verrat.” A baritone with a 
good mezza voce can evoke an atmosphere 
of ethereal beauty with ‘“Nachtwandler.” 
Also, among those Brahms lieder that may 
be considered the exclusive property of men, 
can be named the tender “Minnelied,” “Am 
Sonntag Morgen” with its despairing climax, 
the retrospective “Mit vierzig Jahren” and 


the deservedly popular, lovely “Wie bist cu 
meine KO6nigin.” Among his “Deutsch >r 
Volkslieder” men will enjoy singing “n 
stiller Nacht,” “Der Gang zum Liebcher ” 
“Schwesterlein,” “Sonntag,” “Da unten | n 
Tale” and both settings of “Dort in dn 
Weiden.” From the “Magelonelieder” so: ie 
of the finest are “So willst du des Armer ” 
the passionate “Wie froh und frisch me n 
Sinn sich hebt” and the stupendous “W e 
soll ich die Freude, die Wonne dein 
tragen?’,, though the last mentioned is oft: n 
avoided because of its length. 

Like Schubert, Hugo Wolf has been doe 
a definite disservice by singers. A few of fis 
works have become over-familiar, such s 
“Er ists,” “Gesang Weylas” and “Verborge 1- 
heit.” But in many years of recital atter |- 
ance one may seldom or never hear tie 
majestic “Grenzen der Menschheit,” te 
stately measures of “Cophtisches Lied |.” 
“Biterolf” with its poignant nostalgia, tie 
deeply moving and _ introspective “Der 
Genesene an die Hoffnung,” the rollicking 
and ironic “Rattenfinger,” “Der Feuerreite:” 
with its dramatic impact and impressive 
piano part. “Seemanns Abschied” has the 
salty flavor of the sea and is a fine swash- 
buckling song. “Der Tambour” is a delight 
with its imaginative humor. “Das Stiind- 
chen” has one of Wolf's loveliest melodic 
lines. The puckish flavor of “Auf dem 
griinen Balkon” finds its best vocal medium 
in a lyric tenor, while “K6niglich Gebet” 
calls for a dark-hued baritone. All of the 
above are published in the afore-mentioned 
“Twenty-Five Minnerliedern,” with the ex- 
ception of “Der Feuerreiter,” published by 
Peters in another volume. 

Two wonderful songs by Wolf, for the 
male voice, not included in the “Twenty- 
Five Miannerliedern” are wandre 
Maria” from the Spanisches Liederbuch and 
“Nimmersatte Liebe.” “Nun wandre Maria,” 
found in both the Musicians’ Library and 
the International editions, is a quietly beauiti- 
ful lied, representing the journey of the 
Virgin Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem. 
“Nimmersatte Liebe,” a warmly passionate 
song, may be had in the Musicians’ Libr iry 
volume and in a volume of thirty licJer 
published by Brietkopf and Hirtel. 

Many of the songs from Mahler’s ~’)es 
Knaben Wunderhorn” are now avai! dle 
with piano accompaniments by the comp: :er. 
in the Boosey & Hawkes and Internati. nal 
editions. Among those eminently sui! ble 
for the male voice are “Der Tambourg’: |!,” 
“Trost im Ungluck,” “Des Antonius on 
Padua Fischpredigt,” (a song of sly hur or) 
and “Der Schildwache Nachtlied.” It . a 

(Continued on page 17) 
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LIEDER FOR MEN ........ Continued from page 16 


pity that these distinguished lieder are not 
moe frequently heard, for they are among 
the really great. 

Arnold Schénberg’s early songs are seldom 
heard, possibly because of the prodigious 
piano parts. Op. I for baritone includes 
“Dink” and “Abschied,” settings of poems 
of 1 somewhat purplish cast by Levetzow. 
“Abschied” calls for a voice of operatic 
preoortions and a very skillful pianist. In 
his pre-atonal period is another stirring 
bar tone song: “Der verlorene Haufen.” Cli- 
ma. is piled upon climax and there are 
passages of slithering chromatics. After all 
the clamor, the last phrase is sung in an 
arresting pp. 

Schdnberg’s Op.48 includes three songs: 
“Sommermiid,” “Tot” and “Miadchenlied.” 
Of these, the first two are suitable for a 
baritone with imagination and the ability to 
vary his tone color successfully. Written in 
1933, they are in the composer’s atonal 
period and should be a welcome addition 
\o the repertoire of a singer who seeks a de- 
parture from the commonplace. A _ fine 
pianist is imperative. Unpublished in Sch6n- 
berg’s lifetime, Op.48 has been released by 
Bomart Music Publications, Inc. 


An excellent article on the songs of Hans 
Pfitzner, written by Felix Wolfes, appeared 
in January 1952 issue of “Repertoire” 
magazine. It is hoped that this learned and 
authoritative monograph will encourage in- 
vestigation of the works of this fine com- 
poser, whose imaginative lieder are so in- 
frequently heard in America. 


Siegmund von Hausegger (1872-1948), 
another contemporary German whose works 
are unfamiliar to the general American pub- 
lic. has given to men singers his strangely 
beautiful “Drei Lieder” of which the third, 
“Zu Pferd! Zu Pferd!” will win immediate 
favor with its dashing melodic line in tempo 
“feurig bewegt.” The first two songs are 
of « somewhat more introspective cast. 

Ludwig Scriba’s “Friedrich H6lderlin 
Zyklus” for baritone is a cycle of six songs 
which will be found rewarding upon exami- 
nation. The vocal line is demanding in 
range, but always in excellent taste. They 
are pianistically difficult. 

Finally, to leave the German field, it 
would be welcome news to know that some 
enterprising male singer has programmed 
Moussorgsky’s wonderful cycle “Sunless.” 
It will be argued that the songs are too in- 
trospective in character, and offer too little 
var.ation in tempo to be interesting to any 
but the most sophisticated audience. It is 
true that this cycle presents a challenge to 
artistry, but a discriminating singing artist 
can make a notable success of these dark- 
hued masterpieces if he is willing to study 


them carefully. Possibly the same com- 
poser’s “Songs and Dances of Death,” now 
enjoying a wave of popularity, should be 
studied first, to supply an indication of the 
great Russian composer’s style. Both of 
these stupendous cycles are more acceptable 
in English translation than the lieder of the 
German composers. 


SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
(Continued from page 8) 

Coach-accompanists who give  stereo- 
typed sets of exercises, and then play mag- 
nificent accompaniments, may teach a tal- 
ented singer to sing certain songs well, but 
he has not necessarily made him a better 
singer. 

Singing is a natural thing. Every student 
knows that. But he doesn’t always know 
how to distinguish the natural from the 
habitual. Drill—practice under the discern- 
ing ear of the teacher—is the only answer. 

You have all met the student who needs 
social development, who is shy, or has built 
a protective wall around himself. For such, 
studio recitals and solo classes are invalu- 
able, since they not only find themselves as 
solo performers by this means, but they 
learn repertoire and the various song styles 
as well. 

Both teacher and student must recognize 
that there are definite procedures in which 
the singer must be trained. It will not be 
enough that he is taught, for many are 
taught but few learn. 

It is only through experimentation, 
through repetition, through inner experience 
that light finally dawns. The student him- 
self rarely has the power of comparison, the 
tenacity of purpose, or the faith in himself 
to work it out alone. He needs a true 
teacher. 


* From an address delivered before the 
New York Local Study Group of the Na- 
tional Association, December 1951. 


Charles Howard Roderick 

The death of Charles Howard Roderick 
of Hagerstown, Maryland, has deprived the 
National Association of its state chairman 
for Maryland, a post which Mr. Roderick 
filled with dignity and loyalty. A fine gentle- 
man and conscientious worker and organizer 
in the cause of the teaching of singer and 
of the National Association, Mr. Roderick 
will be sorely missed in these fields of vocal 
pedagogy and organization. 


“By what remote parentage, by what silent 
preparation, by what vast agreements is 
nourished the eternal dream of art?” 

Old Italian. 


Jane Johnson Burroughs 

In the passing of Jane Johnson Burroughs 
of Indianapolis, well-known in musical cir- 
cles of Indiana, the National Association 
has lost one of its most devoted and progres- 
sive members. A splendid tribute by the 
Indiana Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion, has reached THE BULLETIN and is 
here reprinted: 

“With profound sorrow, we the members 
of the Indiana Chapter of NATS, announce 
the untimely death of our beloved and gra- 
cious president, Jane Johnson Burroughs 
(Mrs. Francis X. Adams) on December 6, 
1952. She was one of the organizers of our 
group and had since served as president.” 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to 
All Officers, national, regional and 
otherwise, and to Members of the 
National Association . . . 

In NATS executive committee ses- 
sion held at Boston, Massachusetts, 
December, 1952, the following action 
was taken by that body with reference 
to applications for membership in the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing: 

“That it be required hereafter that 
all membership applications be type- 
written (except for signature), this 
requirement to be publicized through 
THE BULLETIN and by letter to the 
Regional Governors, State Chairmen 
and Chapter Presidents; that all illegi- 
ble and relatively illegible applications 
be tactfully returned for clarification 
and rewriting.” 


“1 will in the first place, endeavor to 
shew the Duty of a Master, how to instruct 
a Beginner well; secondly, what is required 
of the Scholar; and lastly, with more mature 
Reflections, to point out the way to a mod- 
erate Singer, by which he may arrive at 
greater Perfection. Perhaps my enterprize 
may be term’d rash, but if the Effects should 
not answer my Intentions, I shall at least in- 
cite some other to treat of it in a more 
ample and correct Manner.” 

From “Observations” by P. F. Tosi (1743) 

Speaking of the teacher's attitude towards 
public performances by the singer, Tosi 
writes (1743) in all seriousness: “He will 


laugh at those who imagine to satisfy the 
Publik with the Magnificence of their Habits 
without reflection, the Merit and Ignorance 
are equally aggrandized by Pomp. The Sing- 
ers have nothing but the outward Appear- 
ance, pay that Debt to the Eyes, which they 
owe to the Ears.” 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VIBRATO . . 


Continued from page 14 


to have a wider and faster vibrato than con- 
cert songs, even when sung by the same 
artists; and that it is present in practically 
one hundred per cent of phonated time in- 
cluding even glides, portamenti, and em- 
bellishments; and that tone placement, 
range, and dynamics have very little effect 
upon it. Its rate averages about six per 
second, and its average pitch fluctuation is 
about one semi-tone. 

All the research work of the University 
of Iowa group was done with the psycho- 
logical assumption that vibrato was a phe- 
nomenon of “emotional tension” although 
their latest findings show that “The expres- 
sion of all kinds of feeling, even the most 
divergent, tends to take the same general 
character of vibrato.” and Dean Seashore 
reports, “This finding came to us as a great 
surprise in the laboratory.” 


For an understanding of the findings of 
the research work of the physiology labora- 
tories, a few simple statements will be made 
concerning muscle innervation. 

Muscles of the human body are made up 
of small bundles of muscle fibers innervated 
originally by single nerve fibers. A single 
bundle of muscle fibers with its innervating 
nerve fiber is called a motor unit. The num- 
ber of motor units in different muscles varies 
greatly with the size and function of the 
muscle. When the human body assumes a 
posture, the central nervous system main- 
tains that posture by action currents? in 
motor units in the muscles involved. If 
the strain on the muscle is slight, only a 
few motor units may be so innervated: or 
nearly the entire muscle may be under in- 
nervation, depending upon the strain on 
the muscle from the posture taken. When 
muscles are innervated by this involuntary 
posture maintaining mechanism, they are 

2 The “control” concept of cortical determination 


of patterning of motor and secretory tissues is not 
hereby accepted or excluded. 


said to be in a condition of tonus. If in 
voluntary contraction muscles are innervated 
to maintain a contraction, those muscles are 
said to be in a condition of tetany. Tremor, 
in its many forms, most easily identified in 
the shaking palsy of old age, is the clinical 
form of the same rate of action current as 
in tonus. 

The length of the present article will not 
permit of a thorough bibliography of either 
the work of the Iowa group or of the many 
physiologists who have contributed to the 
solution of this problem, but from the find- 
ings of Sherrington, published in 1915, and 
the succeeding research work of physiolo- 
gists of Germany, Belgium, France, and our 
own universities, culminating in the very 
recent reports of Smith of Harvard, Rijlant 
of Brussels, and the Frenchmen, Gomez and 
Lévy, we will give the following summary: 

There are no action currents sent to mus- 
cles in complete relaxation. The average 
pulse rate of action currents sent to muscles 
in condition of tonus is five to seven per 
second. This pulse is very light and only a 
few motor units are so innervated when 
skeletal muscles are nicely balanced. This 
same vibrato rate of discharge is also used 
in the moderate sustained voluntary contrac- 
tion of muscles in condition of tetany. In 
increased contractions, rates increase, mount- 
ing to an average of forty-five or fifty per 
second but sometimes as high as one hun- 
dred. Even muscles in increased contraction 
have a background of the low rates of tonic 
innervation mixed with the faster rates. Un- 
usual strain on a single muscle or set of 
muscles trying to maintain either posture or 
moderate contraction, causes an exaggera- 
tion of tonic innervation until the condition 
of that muscle becomes one of tremor in- 
stead of tonus. Fear or hysterics will also 
create this hyper-tonic effect in single mus- 
cles or musculatures. The condition of 
tonus, with its controlling action current at 
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vibrato rate, is the foundation upon which 
skeletal posture is maintained. 

These findings have a very vital bearing 
on all techniques for the teaching of voi: 
speech, and speech correction. From them, 
we can see with clarity that vibrato is the 
effect upon tone of this neuro-muscu ar 
rhythmic pulse from the central nervc us 
system made possible only when the phys o- 
logical conditions of tone production . re 
perfect enough to release and maintain t! ; 
rate. 

Putting these findings into the framework 
of the biolinguistic researches of the Univ -r- 
sity of Michigan, we may state three defir te 
things concerning vibrato: 


i. When the gross skeletal muscles of 
posture and breath control, beautifully b.l- 
anced in condition of tonus and tetany, re 
phasically functioning against the minimal 
motors of the delicately varying small mis- 
cles of larynx, pharynx, jaw, palate, tongue, 
and lips, an artistic vibrato emerges. 

Il. Poor skeletal posture, fear, hysteria, 
localization of effort—in fact, anything 
which will throw this balance .out of align- 
ment—will result in single muscles or sets 
of functioning musculatures developing a 
condition of tremor which will by its lo- 
calized exaggeration destroy the artistry of 
the functioning vibrato. 

III. Vibrato is the effect upon tone of a 
neuro-muscular action current sent to motor 
units of muscles from the central nervous 
system to maintain a definite type of physi- 
cal action and may be speeded up by in- 
creased tension in the balance of gross 
skeletal musculatures, or may be decreased 
as the easy balance of those musculatures 
approach relaxation. 

Under the first of these, there will emerge 
those beautiful vibratos found in the thrill- 
ing voices of all true artists. Under the sec- 
ond, we will still hear the goat bleats and see 
the quivering throats and bobbing heads of 
shaking-palsy soloists. Under the third, we 
will see and hear the interpretations of a 
few of our truly great artists, for only the 
artist who is physically enthusiastic as he ex- 
presses great emotions will show great vari- 
ability in rate, pitch, and intensity in vibrato. 

Such physiological enthusiasm in interpre- 
tation caused Lawrence Tibbett’s vibrato. at 
the height of his career, to vary in rate from 
four and five tenths to nine per second, ind 
in pitch fluctuation from three tenths of a 
tone to over a full tone. 

From these findings we learn that when 
we teach freedom in the muscle actions of 
singing, a beautiful vibrato will emerge ut. 
like heart beat, vibrato is an involun:ary 
mechanism which cannot be taught. 


Revised reprint 


from Music Eductors Jou nal, 
March, 1938 
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SINGING IN ITS ELEMENTARY AND OTHER ASPECTS ....... 


By CYRUS DURGIN, Music and Dramatie Critic, The 


Boston Daily Globe ....... 


30, 1952. 

/\bout 23 years ago, when I first began to 
Boston Globe, I was shown a file in which 
the dates of their appearances in Boston. 
file “Musicians and Singers.” 


lady whose talents were solely clerical. 


“the Berkewzy from Josslin.” All the same, 


perfiaps in certain cases. 

Since there are generally two sides to 
every matter in this world, the skeptics do 
have something on their side. I can testify, 
after more than two decades of listening to 
many vocalists, that a pretty high percentage 
of singers are definitely not musicians. 
Why? Because they had neither the techni- 
cal finesse nor the fundamental instinct for 
expressing themselves vocally in a musical 
fashion, 

Whose fault was this? Obviously their 
own, first of all, and secondarily that of the 
person or persons who had given them the 
bad advice to appear in public. The person 
or persons probably were their teachers, 
people who in most cases ought to have 
known better, but who, for one reason or 
another, had propelled their charges toward 
the stage. 

I am speaking, of course, in terms of 
public appearance for money—if any!— 
which is as close a definition as I can make 
of musical professionalism. I hope you do 
not object if for a while I consider singing 
in elementary terms, familiar to all of you. 
Without mutual understanding of singing on 
the elementary level, there is no under- 


Ep. Note: The following, an interesting and illuminating presentation of some of the 
nunerous basic problems facing the vocal teacher, student and artist-singer alike, formed 
the basis of Mr. Durgin’s address at the banquet of the National Association of Teachers 
of Yinging annual convention held in Boston, Massachusetts on Tuesday evening, December 


operate as an assistant music reviewer for The 
were kept indexed cards of musical artists and 
I was particularly struck by the label on this 


| discovered later that the label had been typed, and the file maintained, by an office 
She knew nothing about music and cared less, 
except that she admitted to liking Bach’s Air on the G String and a piece which she called 


this lady, in marking that label “Musicians and 


Sinzers,” had unconsciously made a distinction which too many skeptic intellectuals have 
made deliberately. Singers, according to them, are not to be considered musicians, except 


sianding of it upon higher terms. 

What is singing? 

The late William J. Henderson, a man 
who was one of the greatest music critics 
ever produced in the United States, and a 
man who knew a great deal about singing, 
defined it as follows: “Singing is the ex- 
pression of a text in musical tones.” 

To start at the beginning, then, a singer 
must have musical tones, which is a voice. 
Without the voice there is nothing—except 
in rare instances. Secondly, a singer must 
have the intelligence to convey the words 
and their meaning, of the text, so that the 
listener will know what the combined words 
and sounds are intended to communicate. 
That pre-supposes a person of at least usual 
intelligence, aware of the purpose of both 
the writer of the text and the composer of 
the music, who has, furthermore, the ability 
to express both to an audience. It further 
pre-supposes a person of sensitivity and 
poetic instinct, since vocal! texts should be, 
as music is, the art of poetic eloquence. 

The more you think about it, this is 
really a large order. Not everyone has a 
voice, and not everyone has poetic sen- 


sibility. This is where talent, native endow- 
ment, the state of being gifted, or at its 
farthest reach, the possession of genius, 
comes in. We need not bother, for the 
moment, with the geniuses, for they are 
comparatively few. What we must consider 
are the people with talent, and how much 
talent they have. 

This is where the teachers come in, for 
they, at the outset, are the benevolent, per- 
ceptive authorities who must decide whether 
the people they undertake to teach, are 
capable of absorbing what the teachers have 
to impart. The teachers must also be able to 
forecast, in their own minds at least, to 
what stage of proficiency a student may 
advance. In other words, whether the 
student will eventually make good. 

That is a high responsibility. 
an involved and difficult task, requiring, 
among other’ things, what Somerset 
Maugham stated as a requisite for a 
writer, “sustained and resolute effort.” | am 
not a teacher, but I have come from a 
family of teachers—not teachers of music, 
I hasten to add. Perhaps I have had a little 
more opportunity to get a notion of what 
is the technique, or art, or competence of 
teaching. 

It seems to me that, in the final analysis, 
a teacher is a guide. He cannot teach what 
a student cannot learn. If there is no 
capacity for learning, no amount of time 
and work can produce the understanding, 
the proficiency and the gradual advance 
which is the desired objective of teaching. 
I truly believe that it is easier for a gifted 
person to teach himself, than it is for the 
finest teacher to produce results in a student 
without capacity, which is to say talent. 
That, of course, is the long, hard way 
around. But with the almost magical con- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Continued from page 15 


gram from its present design to something 
more definite and descriptive of one’s mem- 
bership in the organization was brought up. 
Also the question of the possibility of addi- 
tional revenue for the association, through 
the channels of a possible increase in dues 
in 1954, or perhaps the instituting of a fu- 
ture initiation fee for all new members 
beginning with that year, were discussed 
and left for the later consideration of the 
executive committee and the board of di- 
rectors. 

Announcement was made that the next 
annual meeting of the National Association 
would be held in St. Louis, Mo. 

The meeting concluded with the singing 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The annual business meeting of the as- 
sociation which was held in the morning, 
brought to a formal conclusion the con- 
vention agenda. However, in the afternoon 
at two o'clock, an informal type of post- 
convention meeting convened in one of the 
parlors, under the direction of past-president 
Richard De Young of Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of giving “an opportunity for free 
discussion of any and all problems affecting 
N.A.T.S.’s_ welfare.” It was attended by 
approximately 75 members. 

Discussion was invited by the chairman, 
and the first subject was the question of the 
apparent difficulty in getting teacher-mem- 
bers to reply to official correspondence. This 
complaint was brought forth by regional 
governors, lieutenant-governors and_ state 
chairmen, who were present. In general, 
it was agreed that this is a fault of which 
vocal teachers are frequently guilty. It was 
stated that field officers, in attempting to 
correspond with members, wait for weeks 
for a reply, even if a reply eventuates at all. 
This was generally accounted for by the 
fact that the majority of vocal teachers 
spend their time at the piano, rather than at 
their desks, with a consequent neglect of 
correspondence. A request was made that 
an effort be made through publicity in THE 
BULLETIN to educate the membership to 
more prompt reply to official communica- 
tions received. 

The second subject presented was a re- 
quest that the National Association institute 
a survey among its private teacher member- 
ship to determine in how many cities and 
states credit is given by high schools and 
colleges for study with private teachers of 
applied music. 

The third subject introduced was one that 


has been suggested before at frequent in- 
tervals. It was to the effect that when 
the treasurer sends out to a new member his 
first receipt for dues paid, it be accom- 
panied by a letter of welcome into the asso- 
ciation, the comment being that our present 
method of receiving members was, perhaps, 
a rather cold-blooded one. A new member 
is simply ‘notified’ that he has been accepted, 
his only notification being his receipt. It 
was stated by a few of the regional gov- 
ernors present that they are in the habit 
of sending letters of welcome to new mem- 
bers after the registrar's report has been 
received. However, it was the belief that 
this practice is by no means general, and it 
was urgently recommended by field officers, 
originally responsible for the invitation to 
membership, that the letter of welcome 
come from an official source. The chairman 
agreed to pass this request on to the exec- 
utive committee. 

A request also was made that field offi- 
cers be permitted to have copies of the 
by-laws. 

The question was raised as to whether or 
not NATS could put pressure on publishers 
to resume the custom of giving discounts to 
teachers. The request also was made that 
the publishers be asked to publish more 
ensembles in octavo form such as scenes 
from operas, and other kinds of ensemble 
music other than that intended for choral 
singing. 

This was followed by a discussion over 
an hour in length, of the subject of certifica- 
tion by NATS for teachers of singing, in 
which was observed frequently that we 
should not fail to differentiate between ac- 
creditation and certification. Opinion was 
considerably divided, but finally it was gen- 
erally agreed that some form of authoriza- 
tion was needed by private teachers. 

Mr. Edwin Wing called attention to the 
fact that he and other members present 
found it completely unsatisfactory to use 
the NATS monogram on their stationery 
and advertising. He asked, and so did others 
present why the official seal could not be 
used. It was explained by the chairman 
that by a ruling long established, the official 
seal could be used only on printed material 
such as official documents of the organiza- 
tion, issued under executive committee ap- 
proval. The reasons for this, he explained, 
are obvious. The general complaint was 
that to those who did not know NATS 
and NATS members, the monogram meant 


nothing, and that the same initials are those 
of other organizations or firms. It vas 
urged that the executive committee autho: ize 
some type of emblem which includec 4 
more complete identification. The chairrian 
promised that this matter would be brovzht 
to the attention of the executive commit ee. @ 


This very enjoyable session was con- 
cluded with the serving of a goodly suppl 
of cookies, cakes and coffee by the e er. 
hospitable Boston Chapter members, an | 
long social hour was enjoyed by all pres:nt. 


Hele 

The National Association takes this op- a 
portunity to thank those firms represente: in Lilt 
the foyer of the convention hall, for the dis. BI 


play of splendid exhibits and the fine s; irit 
of cooperation extended before and during 
the convention period to the national asso -ia- 


tion authorities. liss Luci 
iss Pers 
The editor is grateful to all those members who irs. Esth 
have contributed material to the compilation o! the Mass. 
review of the recent NATS annual convention— \irs. Elsa 
including Marshall Bartholomew, Carl Beier, Robert liss Les 
E. Bowles, Willard M. Clark, Richard De Young, @\iss Mars 
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wace_ Les 
hn Lest 
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Gerry, Adolphe La Palme, Harold C. Lucksione, 
Homer G. Mowe, Iride Pilla, Walter Allen Stults, 
Dolf Swing, Gertrude Tingley, E. Clifford Toren, 
Henry Veld, Edwin Wing. 


Those registered at the NATS 
Boston convention were— 


MEMBERS 


Solon Alberti, New York City 

Mrs. Alice Paton Barrett, Bailey Island, Maine 
Mrs. Madeliene King Bartell, Westfield, N. J 
Marshall Bartholmew, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Marie A. Bergeron, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Elva R. Boyden, Brockton, Mass. 
Robert E. Bowlus, Delaware, Ohio 

Mrs. Rebecca A. Broadnax, Roxbury, Mass. 
Oren Lathrop Brown, Ferguson, Mo. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Brown, South Lancaster, Mass. 
Miss Edith Bullard, Boston, Mass. 

Lyman B. Bunnell, Hartford, Conn. 

Theo. S. Carreiro, Somerville, Mass. 

Leon Carson, New York City 

Miss Geraldine S. Cate, Raleigh, N. C. 
William Mather Clark, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Louise B. Colgan, Waterville, Maine 
Miss Hazel Collins, New York 
Wesley Copplestone, Wellesley, Mass. 
G. Townsend Coward, Lexington, Mass. 
Miss Florence L. Crockett, Boston, Mass. 
Ray E. Crowell, Providence, R.1. 

Miss Eleanor M. Davis, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Agnes Davis, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, Pittsburgh, Pa. F. A 
Richard DeYoung, Chicago, IIl. ; 
Miss Ruth Douglass, South Hadley, Mass. \lbert R 
Mrs. Frances Ray Dunlevy. Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Ab 
Miss Eleanor Eberhardt, East Orange, N.J. uss Doi 
William A. Eberl, Milwaukee, Wis. rs. Len 
Miss Gertrude H. Frazer, Dorchester, Mass. ime M 
Leon E. Fauley, Bowling Green, Ohio Mrs. Mai 
George Faulkner, Henniker, New Hampshire Miss Ma 
Romley Fell, Newark, N. J. iss Eth 
Victor Alexander Fields, New York, N.Y. Miss Ca 
Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woonsocket, R.I inco § 
Irene Francis, Jamaica Piain, Mass. Mrs. Le 
Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, Boston, Mass. Mme Gi 
Miss Mabel Parkes Friswell, Needham, Mass. enn A 
Mrs. Caroline Besson Fry, White Plains, N.\ Jarre ‘Wo 
Donald Gage, Newark, N.J. liss Ro: 
Mme. Nell Gardini, Chicago, II. Kay Sha 
Burton Garlinghouse. Akron, Ohio Miss Cli 
Arthur Gerry, New York, N.Y. Mrs. Lot 
Miss Ruth E. Gibby, W. Somerville, Mass. Ww. § 
F. Russell Gilbert, Boston, Mass. @ Mrs. Vic 
Dale V. Gilliland, Columbus, Ohio 
Ts. oO 
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“Big men become big by doing what they 
don't want to do when they don’t want to 
do it.” 


GOWN 
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“Among the great techniques, music is all by itself, 
an auditory thing, the only purely auditory thing 
there is. It is comprehensible only to persons who 
can remember sounds. Trained or untrained in the 
practice of the art, these persons are correctly 
called ‘musical.’ And their common faculty gives 
them access to a secret civi ization completely im- 
penetrable by outsiders.’’—Virgil Thomson. 
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“Sow truth if thou the truth woulds't reap, 
Who sows the false shall reap the fain; 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hallow words and deeds refrain” 

(Hymn)  Horatius BONAR 
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MUSIC REVIEW Za, 
SACRED X; 46-52. Piano or organ accomp. Opens with bass solo, recitative style: 


O LORD, for FAITH 


(SATB) and junior choir. 
in musical content; 
cappella; accomp. 
4-pages. 


THE LAMB (1952), 
Co., 


part (SATB) mixed voices, 


in THEE (Laude Spirituale, 


Interesting and melodious 
two-stanza form. 
for rehearsal. 


by Clifford Shaw. 
(Theodore Presser Co.,) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
An appealing anthem, arr. by George Lynn for 4- 

with unique text by Wil- D 


average size and ability. 
16th Cent.) (1952) Theodore Presser Co., Bryn 
sha = Mawr, Pa. 16c LORD THOU HAST BEEN 
me Jnageos This Laude Spirituale has been well arranged, 
harmonized and translated from the Italian’ by 
Guiseppe Moscheiti for chorus of mixed voices 


To be sung a 
Easy vocal tessitura. passages and 
art God.” 


Oliver Ditson 


16c Music Corp., 


(D to G). 


Suitable for general service. 


HOW LOVELY ee DWELLINGS, by Katherine K. Davis. 


Suitable 


also includes incidental tenor solo. Suitable for general service, by choir «f 


Vocal tessitura normal. 7-pages. 


OUR DWELLING PLACE (1952), by Don 


Humphreys. R. D. Rowe Music Co. (Boston Music Co.), Boston, Mass. 6\ic 

An impressive selection for solo voice, medium high and low, with text 
from the 90th Psalm. Piano or 
Music tends strongly towards the devotional, 
later those devoted to quasi 
constitute effective climax on words 


organ accomp. Normal singing tessitu 
including opening declamato y 
recitative. Concluding phras.s 
“From everlasting unto everlasting, Th: u 
6-pages. 


Gala y 


An interesting vocal setting of Psalm 84;1-3, publisned for high voice n 
for Christian Science 


services. Melodic line his 


liam Blake. To be sung a cappelia: accomp. for re- a enc 

pele E 7 4 ppeal. Organ or piano accomp. While marked for high voice, the gener :| 
hearsal. The music is straightforward and simple. tessitura is through the medium and sometimes low range. 
In part, the melody is carried by sopranos, with re- 
maining 3-parts humming the accompaniment. Suit- FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT (1952), by W. A. Goldsworthy. The H. \ 
able for use by average choir. Singing tessitura Gray Co., N. Y. C. (Agents for Novello & Co., London). 1xc 
normal. S-pages. Here is a vigorous, forthright anthem in straight 4-4 time, for ats 


RECESSIONAL (1952), by Reginald De Koven. 
pany (Theodore Presser Co.), Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, based on the familiar De Koven 
music and text of Rudyard Kipling, with elaborate piano or organ accomp. 
It employs a rather lengthy choral paraphrase by Felix Molzer. 


or festival service. 
15-pages. 


Suitable for general 
to be effective. 


tessitura. 
good-size choir, 


I AM NOT WORTHY (1952), 


(Theodore Presser Co.), Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


A motet for 4-part (SATB) mixed voices (Domine non sum dignus) with 
To be sung a cappella; re- 
requires fine command of 


English and Latin text. Tempo marked ‘largo.” 
hearsal accomp. Music relatively simple: 
choral singing. Vocal tessitura normal throughout. 
or general service. 5-pages. 


—. THE SINS OF THY PEOPLE (1952), 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

An impressive anthem for 4-part (SATB) 
accomp. (ad lib.) Text by composer. 
service. 
musically capable ensemble. Well marked 
phrases and shadings of interpretation. 
good, low bass section. 4-pages. 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO THE LORD (1952), by 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York City. 


A strong, spirited anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed choral; 
To be sung a cappella; 


and capable choir. Text from Psalm C. 


accomp. Divided parts throughout and obbligato of two sopranos or soprano 


and alto, supported by choir body, 
festival or general service. 


sec. 12-pages. 


FAITH, by Addie Anderson Wilson. Carl Fischer, Inc., 
A rather simple anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed voices; 


The John Church Com- 


Requires well 


by Rowland W. Dunham. 


Suitable for communion 


J. Roff. 


mixed 
Suitable for communion or general 
To be effectively rendered should be executed by well-balanced and 
for expressive 
Singing tessitura normal. 


occupies a large portion of work. 
Normal singing tessitura. 


(SATB) mixed chorus, 
Monsell, alt. 


in the true Goldsworthy style, 
The general impression is one of breadth and stability, rhythr c 


set to text of J. 


ae and well harmonized. Organ accomp., basically chordal. Easy singi ¢ 
tessitura. Suitable for general or special use. 7-pages. 
Normal vocal PSALM 150, by Maud G. Sewall. The H. W. Gray Co., N. Y. C. (Agents for 


trained, 


Oliver Ditson Co. 

6c 
7-pages. 
legato 


Novello & Company, 

A well written anthem (prize anthem of the A. G. O., 
(SATB) mixed chorus, with piano or organ accomp. 
rhythmic freedom of the Gregorian chant. 
well-trained choir for execution. 


MASS IN HONOR OF SAINT ig apni by Heitor Villa-Lobus. 
sociated Music Publishers. Inc., N. Y. $1.00 


London). 
1951) for 4-part 
(ad lib.). Its style the 
Normal singing tessitura. Requir.s 
Suitable for general or festival service. 


As 


An usual and important Mass is + tg arranged for 3-part choir (women's 


Elkan-Vogel 


50) Sanctus, Benedictus, 
general not difficult. 
chorus: with organ 


and contrasting 
Requires 


SONG FOR THE VALIANT (1952), by 


voices, boys’ voices, or men’s voices), consisting of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Agnus Dei: 

Requires a competently 
ensemble to present favorably. 


to be sung a cappella. Vocal tessitura, in 
trained, well-balanced choral 


40-pages of music. 


SECULAR 


William Grant Still. R. D. Rowe 


Co. (Boston Music Co.), Boston, Mass. 
Sven Lekberg. A virile solo, for male voice, in high (A-flat) and low (E-flat) keys. Strong 
20¢ text by Verna Arvey. Opens with recitative. Tessitura normal. Fine climactic 
requires large ending on words ‘For I choose to walk with God.” 6-pages. 
rehearsal 

LIEBESLIEDER WALZER, by Johannes Brahams. (Opus 52) Associated 
For Music Publishers, Inc., N. Y. C. Choral Score 60¢ 

Per. time 4-min., 40- Full score, with piano, 2- or 
4-hands $1.25 
An attractive compilation (4- -part, SATB) of the 18 appealing Love-Song 
N. Y. 20¢ Waltzes, with text from ‘“Polydora” of Daumer. Original German text; also 


te a from Mark 


English translation by Natalia Macfarren. 


40-pages of music. 


TO THE STUDENT 


“Till a Singer pleases himself, it is certain 
that he cannot please others. Therefore 
consider, if some Professors of no small skill 
have not this Pleasure for want of sufficient 
Application, what must the Scholar do? 
Study—and study again, and not be satisfied. 

“Let him (the Scholar) be able to read 
perfettly, that he may not be put to Shame 
for so scandalous an Ignorance. Oh, how 
many are there, who have need to learn the 
Alphabet? 

“Whoever does not aspire to the first Rank, 
begins already to give up the Second, and by 
little and little will rest contented with the 
lowest. 

“The best Time for Study is with the ris- 
ing of the Sun; but those who are obliged 
to study, must employ all their Time which 
can be spared from their other necessary 
Affairs.” (Hear! Hear! Thou dullards of 
the 1953 eighth-hour sleep routine) 

Excerpts taken from “Observations on the 
Florid Song” (1743), by Pier. Francesco Tosi. 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 

At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
the names of the following State Chairmen 
have been released, covering appointments 
made by the various Regional Governors to 
date: 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New Lundon 
Delaware — 
Dist. of Columbia, Mr. 
Washington 
Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 
Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 
Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Arlington 
New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 
New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 
New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 
Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 
Rhode — Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 
soc 
Vermont, 


James Leuen McLain, 


Mrs. Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Zlorida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 
West Virginia, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. William B. Merrel, Barbourville 
Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
Tennessee, Mr. John Tegnell, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron MoLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


“NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 
North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olsen, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold M. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Robert Page, Portales 

Texas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springeld, Houston 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRIC!I 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, San 
Francisco 

Nevada —————————_ 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 


Montana 
Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington —————————_ 
—— Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 
* The list of State Chairmen will be ‘e- 


published in each issue of THE BULLET'N. 
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SINGING IN ITS ELEMENTAL AND OTHER ASPECTS 


Continued from page 19 


jun'tion of fine teacher and fine student 
alent, the teacher then acts as counsellor 
an’ guide, and the desired objective is 
rea hed in a comparative minimum of time 
anc correlative effort. 

| have taken a little care to establish this 
corviction, because it is all part of the 
res: onsibility of the singing teacher. This 
res Onsibility entails not only the obligation 
of eaching well, but that of whom to teach 
at IL. 

(ver the years, I have been invited to be 
a ji dge at many vocal competitions in this 
vicility. This I regard as an honor and a 
privilege, and I have enjoyed doing it, 
although in the process I have been exposed 
‘0 Many an aspirant who ought never to 
have entered. These competitions have 
ranved from obscure ones for students still 
in the formative period, to important con- 
iest involving true artistry and large awards. 

Qut of this experience I have formed a 
lasting impression. It is this: that God, in 
His infinite wisdom, has given to many 
young men and women potentially excellent 
voices, While denying them the other at- 
iributes that are requisite for fine singing. 
lt is these who confront themselves and the 
eachers with so many problems, often with 
the best intentions. 

They cannot know precisely what it is 
ihey possess or lack. Only a qualified and 
impartial observer can know that. But with 
the notion that they have a voice, they 
fasten on the ambition to be professional 
‘ingers. Here is where the integrity of the 
singing teacher is squarely on the spot. A 
good teacher can tell fairly quickly whether 
the sum of the student's talent, or the lack 
of it, indicates an artistic future or non- 
entity. 

| am not suggesting that it is common 
practise for a teacher to encourage a 
student who has voice and little else, to go 
on studying—although that has happened 
ind will continue to happen. But I am 
‘uggesting that all too often the con- 
sientious teacher will decide that perhaps, 
with the right work and lots of it, that 
limit:dly endowed student may make a 
career in music. So the training goes on, 
ind one of two things happens: the student, 
lissa'isfied with progress, goes to another 
acler, or else plods along with the 
original teacher. What the student does not 
\nov’ is that he does not possess the native 
instiict, the brains, the flair, the personality, 
‘0 nake a vocal artist. He may get as far 
i’ tie concert or operatic stage, make an 
ippearance. What the newspaper reviewers 
saw will probably vary, but in any event, 
it is not likely to be warmly encouraging. 

Tie student may try again, perhaps again 


— 


and again, if he can obtain the managerial 
backing. He may be turned down, again 
and again, by the newspaper reviewers. In 
the long run, the chances are, since he has 
determined upon music as a career, he will 
decide to make the best of it, and attempt 
himself to become a teacher. Thus is a 
vicious circle continued. 

In this human jungle there are all sorts 
oi teachers, good, indifferent, and dishonest. 
We all know the types. We all have seen 
them flourish, at least for a while. Year 
after year the indifferent and dishonest ones 
turn out what they call “talent,” and often- 
times that “talent” is fearsome to behold, 
much less listen to! 


At this point, like Blucher at the Battle 
of Waterloo, or the Lone Ranger on the 
great plains, something arrives to stem the 
tide of mediocrity or incompetence, and 
win a victory for art. That something, in 
my mind, is the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 

Your organization has the respect and 
the support of musicians, teachers, of critics, 
ot all tne public who are aware of what it is 
and what it attempts to do. Your standards, 
from what I know personally, are high and 
exacting. There are stringent membership 
requirements, and a clearly defined code 
of ethics. 

This is an attempt, altogether praise- 
worthy, to regulate the general standards, 
the practise, of the teaching of singing. I 
doubt that your organization has arrived at 
perfection in the operation of its principles, 
or that it ever will manage to do so. That 
would be asking too much in a_ world 
peopled by human beings. 

But the attempt must be made if there is 
to be any order, any widespread aim it 
high objectives in vocal instruction. 

This must be especially difficult in the 
field of vocal teaching, for you in certain 
respects are unlike any other group of 
teachers. In the first place, since the voice 
is an instrument whereby the performer 
makes his own tone, physiologically, there 
can be, theoretically, several ways of doing 
so. It is quite true that there is only good 
singing and bad singing, but there are ways 
and ways of doing each. 

I doubt any of us will ever see the time 
when all agree upon a single technical 
method of producing tone. There will bz 
method after method, so long as the human 
larynx is engaged in making musical sounds. 
I doubt, also, that any vocal teacher wita 
the ability to see two sides of a question. 
would claim against all argument that his 
or her method is the only natural and 
proper one. (Of course there are plenty of 
those who will make this claim, but the 


chances are they can’t see two sides of a 
question! ) 

Thus tolerance of technical procedure is 
a prime requisite for all teachers of singing 
in relation to the thousands of colleagues. 
So far as I can perceive, there is a reason- 
ably tolerant spirit prevailing in your or- 
ganization, as I judge from conversation 
with a small number of members. 

But whether the NATS, as a whole, has 
placed importance on the matter of whom 
to encourage to study voice, is something I 
cannot be sure about. I know full well that 
the financial aspect enters here, for teach- 
ing is both a business and a profession. No 
one likes to turn down work. But I do be- 
lieve that it is as vital to discourage some 
would-be student, as it is to encourage 
others. That is, let me repeat, on a basis 
of a profesisonal career. If anyone wants to 
study singing on an amateur basis, more 
power to him! 

But to encourage a doubtful talent, whose 
prospects in the light of the best judgment 
available, seem limited, is to do a great 
wrong. It is wrong toward the art of 
singing, which must always look toward 
perfection though it never gains perfection. 
It is wrong to the teacher, for this is an 
example of accepting work and money in 
cold blood, and that if repeated will lead to 
cynicism and to relaxation of professional 
standards. It is wrong toward the student 
whose gifts are slight, for he may spend 
years and much money following a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and end frustrated and beaten 
when he might have chosen another career 
in which success was likely. Furthermore 
it is wrong toward the public, who will 
merely get a wrong idea of what singing 
ought to be. It is wrong toward the critics, 
for it increases an already big load of work 
—but nobody need feel sorry for the critics, 
and few do! They are old enough to know 
better, many of them, and if they persist in 
their dubious calling, that’s their own fault. 

Since I am a critic, | suppose I must end 
upon a word about the brethren. Perhaps, 
like taxes, we are a necessary evil, serving 
a beneficient if unpalatable purpose, like 
castor oil. Or at our worst, you might 
paraphrase Erasmus, as Erasmus _para- 
phrased Virgil: “For if I had a hundred 
tongues, a hundred mouths, a voice of brass, 
I could not set forth all the shapes of fools 
or run over all the names of folly which are 
critics.” Erasmus went on to say: “Yet the 
whole life of Christian folk everywhere is 
full of fanaticisms of this kind.” I might 
add that many musicians, everywhere, are 
full of fanaticisms of this sort; as a 
professional group, the American critics do 
a pretty good job. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Concerning 
THE N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1953 


August 2 to 7—QOhio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Dale V. Gilliland, Director 
August 3 to 8—University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 
John Lester, Director 
August 16 to 21—Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina 
Virginia Wary Linney, Director 
August 17 to 22—University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Alexander Grant, Director 


Tentative plans are now in the process of preparation for workshops 
at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Further announce- 
ment regarding these two proposed workshops will appear in the 
March-April issue of THE BULLETIN. 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 


Helen Steen Huls (chairman ) 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


John Lester, 
Missoula, Montana 
Virginia Wary Linney, 
Boone, North Carolina 
Dale V. Gilliland, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Alexander Grant, 
Boulder, Colorado 


With other members still to be appointed. The committee appointments 
were made by President Walter Allen Stults and approved by the 
executive committee in session at Boston, Massachusetts, December 30, 1952 


Singing in its Elemental and NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Other Aspects COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
(Continued from page 23) EDUCATION 


Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 
Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 
Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 
Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 


James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass. ) 


Southeastern District 


Joel Carter (N. C.) 


Southern District 
To be appointed 


Southewestern District 


Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (Ill.) 


Northwestern District 
Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston ( Wash.) 
Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (lowa) 


California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 


Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 


Vol ims 
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Dat 
Jan. Feb 


Mar -Ap 


Jun 


Since the truth is susceptible to reitera- 
tion whenever one has the breath to do so. 
I'd like to reiterate that the critics, within 
their knowledge, their judgments and their 
lights, are critics because they have to be. 
They are obsessed with the desire to listen 
and absorb, and to pass on, by way of the 
written word, what they have heard. They 
are not primarily parasites who feed upon 
the bodies of larger fish, not that I would 
compare musicians to fish—that is, not all 
musicians! They are not primarily exempli- 
fications of the spirit that denies. What they 
are, and I hope they remember it from time 
to time, are human beings who also adore 
the art of music, and they, too, seek a per- 
fection which seldom if ever is attained, 
both in the work of musicians and in their 
own writing. 

We are all gardeners in the same vine- 
yard, though the details of our work may 
differ. Our objective is common to us all: 
the greater glory of music. And if I may 
speak for the critical craft, they wish a 
Happy New Year to the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing. 


“Have you ever stopped to realize that 
music is the one art in which the classics are 
the staple commodity?” 

DeEEMS TAYLOR 


Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (lIll.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (IIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
William E. Ross, Chairman (ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


VOCAL AFFAIRS 


Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 


William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (IIl.) 
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one, & Mr. Spencer, 25 N. Longcommon Rd., River- 


Chicago 25) 
Hanna, iss Irene, 8222 A Sunset Bivd., Holly- 


(f N Ogden Dr.) 
‘ormerly, 
— r. Hans 4 170 East 79th St., N.Y. 


eansihe. 1261 Madison Ave., N.Y. 28 
Hover, Miss Virginia, 7 Second St., Westfi 
Hollins College, 
therine Lee, Southern 
lege, Ash jand, Ore. 
(formerly, 72 Laurel 
ses iy a Beatrice Hunt, 22 Blossom St., Keene, 
(formerty, 17 Hardy Ct.) 
Ma 1514 Beacon St., Brookline 


R&A 
Oregon Col- 


Pinckney St., Boston) 
— oy 712 Keaze: ‘St., Texas. 
(formerly, E. Tex. St. Tch. , Commerce) 
— ir. Aimo J., 508 Gibson Ave., Lexing- 


1079 Duncan A’ 
La 10 Grace, Park, Westport, 


Conn 
formerl 1425. Broadway, N.Y. 18, N.Y.) 
me Dr. Thomas Ford, S. Elm St., Sherman, 


(formerly, 507 N. Monroe Waxahachie, Tex.) 
Mr. Gus C., 14505 Ave., Los Gatos, 


» 225 Wyrick 
Florence Virginia, 4625 Astral St., 
Cogmariyn 101° Spring Grove Ave., Bluefield, W 


Phillips, Mrs. Ma‘ om C., 1782° Cumberland Rd.. 
Cleveland H 18, Ohio. 
(formerly, 17 ‘Cum. Rd.) 

i, 4 Miss Carolyn, 150-30 7ist Ave., 


(formerly, Akron 19, Ohio) 
= y, Mr. Ernest jt 4104 McGee, Kansas City 


Mo. 
Sideseesty. 112 Archibald, K.C. 2) 
= Abbie Conley, 175 Dartmouth St., 


15, Mass 
(formerly, Hotel v endome, Boston) 
R. Cloyd, 926 Riverside Drive, Rose- 


Flushing 67, 


Riffe, 
burg, 
412 So. Jackson 
Roberts, Mrs. Beatrice Warden, 198 Roget Williams 
Ave:, Providence, R.I. 
Correction: Middle is Warden, not W: 


name aeden) 
Helen Olin, 3510 Milwaukee, Den- 


Roberts, Mrs. 
ver, lo. 
(formerly, 1116 Emerson) 


Webb-Dou 


Beacon 
Ww. 00 W.. Diversey Pays Chicago 14) 


Sharp, Miss First, Tonkawa, 
Okla. 

(formerly, 208 S. Public) 
r. Jerold F., 14438 B. Anaconda &t., 


Calif. 

619 W. 102 St 

Sister Mary Blanda, C.D.P., ool, 
Natchitoches, La. 


formerly, St. Henry’s Academy, San Antonio, 
exas 
son aoe West, 10534 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(formerly, Miss Naomi West, same address 
Stables, Mr. Glenn Crowder, 1609 Park Ave., S. W., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
(formerly, 301 No. Aliso Ave.) 
tereneem, Miss Barbara, 3429 Rankin, Dallas, 
921 W. Oak,’Denton, 


Theman, Mr. Karl, College Station, Dak. 
(formerly. Dak. St. Coll., S.D.) 
mes, John Charles, 11920 San Vincente 


les Angeles 49, Calif. 
3100 Mandeville Canyon) 
mpson, Miss A. Josephine, 204 Broadway, Ban- 
or, Maine. 
formerly, 390 Center St.) 
erty, Mrs. Sibyl, Dana Hall - Pine 
Manor, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
(prefers address this way) 
Williams, Dr. Thomas S., 1604 So. 9th St., Al- 
hambra, Calif. 
1801 S. Raymond) 
. Edwin Olney, Jr., 75 Spy Pond Parkway, 
yr Mass. 
hy 91 Westland Ave., Boston 
Bernice, 47 Park Place, 


(formerly, Spring Brook Road) 
bal a a Mrs. J. H., Box 1357, Santa Fe, 


ex. 
(formerly, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 


NON-MEMBER subscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1952-53 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra copy of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


“O how shall men forbear to sing - 
When earth with Angel’s Notes to ring.” 
Wm. BILLinGs (1746-1800) 
“Every civilization is a synthesis of man’s 
conquest of life. Art is the ultimate symbol 
of this conquest, the utmost unity man can 


achieve.” 


PauL Henry LANG 


(OVER) 


Somer 
D 
3 on, ass. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT ; 
M 
irs. Hanna Butler, Chicago, Illinois 
fork 63, N.Y. 
jolek, Mr. George, 1 
> 


DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
Official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 

Boston Chapter 

President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Milton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.;, Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Parkes Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 

President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bidg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Til. 


Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Alberta K. Carter, 1515 Tenth Ave., 
Greeley, Colo.; Program Chairman, Mr. 
Horace Lee Davis, 115 Hudson St., Denver 
7, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Indiana Chapter 

President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
402 N. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind.;. Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 


Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 

, Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 
Walnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Miss Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 
2nd St., Los Angeles 4, Calif.:, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lee Hardy, 714 Larch St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.: Secretary, Mr. Price Dunlavy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif.: 
Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 663612 
Iris Dr., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Maine Chapter 

President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 

New Jersey Chapter 

President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president. 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St.. 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary. 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 

‘North Carolina Chapter 

President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt. 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville. 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
Wary Linney, Box 243, Boone, N. C. 

Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 


McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh: 


Secretary, Miss Norma France, 5105 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 32; Treasurer, Miss Sarah 
Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, lowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose,-1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 


Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 . 
34th St., Rock Island, Il. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 47 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-Presj- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State S., 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs, 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, 


RII. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shuitleff 
College, Alton, Ill; Vice-president, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, Il; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6165 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 


President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 © 
10th Ave., Oakland; -Vice-president, Mr. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; © 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 7 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, § 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San | 


Secretary, 


Francisco. 
Twin Cities Chapter 


President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 § 
Queen Ave. So. Minneapolis 5, Minn.; Vice- — 
President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- | 


western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Secretary. Mrs. Myrtle L. Armes, © 
So., Minneapolis, | 
Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, © 


2745 Fremond Ave. 


917 21st Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Washington Chapter 


President, Mrs. Jane E. Stone, 606 Wood- © 


side Parkway, Silver Spring, Md.; Vice- 


President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4816 46th St. © 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Sec. & Treas., Mr. © 
Frederick W. Wilkerson, 3308 New Hamp- | 


shire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion 
Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. Edna 


Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison 5, 7 


Wis. 


Have you sent in fff name of a 
new non-member subscriber to THE 
BULLETIN? 
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